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No. I. 
INSCRIBED MOTTOES, ETC., ON ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

BY 

ROBERT BRYDALL, F.S.A.Scot. 

[/lead before ths Society at a meeting an i6th January^ 1902.] 

The custom of canring mottoes upon sword blades and other weapons 
obtained at a very early period in nearly every country, and very probably 
succeeded to that of inscribing the name of the owner upon his fovourite 
weapon. In early times the inscription was looked upon in the nature of 
a charm conferring efficacy upon the blade; sometimes the motto was 
in praise of the weapon, in other instances it appears as a sacred invocation, 
an admonition addressed to the bearer, or a declaration of loyalty to king 
or country. Superstition clung closely about the sword in early Scandi- 
navian times. In Kormaks Saga that hero persuades his father's friend 
Skeggi to lend him Hrolf Kraki's sword, which the old sea rover had 
taken from the Danish king's barrow — then considered a daring exploit; 
Kormak and his opponent Thorvard go separately to the sorceress 
Spdkonufell, who for a consideration imparts a magical efficacy to each 
of the weapons. In the LaxdtBla Saga Thurida dissolves her marriage 
to Geirmund by laying her child on her husband's bed, at the same time 
carrying away his fovourite sword; and the Runic Chapter in the Hdva* 
mdi has *' I know a song by which I soften and enchant the arms of my 
enemies, and render their weapons of no effect" 

N.S. VOL. v. FT. I. A 




2 INSCRIBED MOTTOES, ETC., ON ARMS AND ARMOUR 

Swords with runes are mentioned in the northern sagas, and in 
Denmark in later Pagan times such inscriptions were sometimes formed 
of iron let into the iron blade. A late specimen of this inlaying is pre- 
served in the tower of London; and in the British Museum there is a 
knife-shaped Danish sword inscribed in runic characters "iEgenkoera" — 
(the awe inspirer). Swords with inscriptions in Latin, which have been 
attributed to Scandinavian settlers, have been found in Ireland, and in- 
scriptions inlaid with letters, apparently of gold, occur on fourteenth- 
century swords. In the old Saxon poem of Beowulf, the father of 
English lyrics, the following passage occurs: 

"So was on the surfetce 
of the bright gold 
with runic letters 
rightly marked 
set and said, 
for whom that sword, 
the costliest of irons 
was first made." 

Not only in Scandinavia, but in other places as well, it was customary 
to confer a name upon a favourite weapon. Thus are preserved the 
names of the Mimung of Wieland, the BcUmung of Sigfrid, the Grauer 
of Sigurd, the Durandal of Roland, the poisoned Hrunting made fiamous 
by its owner Beowulf, the Dainlief of Hagen, the Tryfing of Svafrlamis, 
the Ltg-biter of Magnus Barefoot, the Mistlestein which exterminated 2400 
people, the Joyeuse of Charlemagne, the Almace of Turpin, and the Alteclere 
of Oliver. There are also preserved the names of nine sabres possessed 
by the prophet Mohammed, one of which, Alt-Kola^ was named after the 
city of Kola, where there were numerous manufactories. Even Caesar 
has been provided by history with a sword named Crocea Aiors^ which 
is said to have been taken from him in combat by Nennius. James 
of Arragon had a sword named T%%Oy and that of the Cid was named 
TYzona. The name of Quern-bit^ or stone biter, occurs among others 
in northern literature, and that of King Arthur, Excalihir, which plays 
so important a part in the Arthurian romances, has been interpreted 
as meaning "Cut-steel." In the Romance of Merlin it is said to have 
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been inscribed "Kerve steel and ]rren and al thing"; we are also told 

that 

**AU of Coleyne was the blade 
And all the hilte of predoas stone " ; 

and further, that however it may have again been obtained from the 
keeping of the Lady of the Lake, it was ultimately presented by King 
Richard I. to Tancred, when in Sicily. 

Among very ancient inscribed swords, probably the oldest in existence 
are two mentioned in Burton's Book of the Sword \ one in the Bulak 
Museum is a curved wooden sword, four feet three inches long, and 
nearly six inches broad: it bears on one side the so-called *' cartouche" 
of King Ta-a-a (17th dynasty), and at the other end of the same side, 
within a parallelogram, the name and titles of Pnnce "Touaou, the 
servant of his master in this expedition." It was found at Thebes. The 
other is ancient Assyrian of bronze, and has a cuneiform inscription along 
the whole length, the inside edge, and the back of the blade; "£-kal 
Vul-Nirari sar kissati abli Bu-di-il sar Assuri abli Bel-Nirari sar Assuri 
va-" . . . (the palace of Vul-Nirari, king of nations, son of Budil, king of 
Assyria, son of Bel-Nirari, king of Assyria, and . . . ). It may also be 
mentioned that the Greeks sometimes inscribed the words, ''Receive" or 
''Receive this" upon the leaden bolts discharged from their catapults, 
several examples of which have been found in excavating. 

In the Mifrte d* Arthur one of the adventures relates to a floating 
stone in which was "stuck a fair and rich sword," and in the pommel 
thereof were precious stones wrought with subtle letters of gold, which 
said "Never shall man take me hence but he by whom it ought to 
hang. And he shall be the best knight of the world." Several of the 
early French romancists mention weapons inscribed with the name of 
Galand, and an English MS. of about the time of the first Edward 
describes the sword of King Arthur's knight Gawain with this inscription : 

" Jeo su forth trenchant e dare; 
Galaan me fyth par mult grant cure ; 
Catorse anz [ont] Jhesu Christh, 
Quant Galaan me trempa e fyth;" 
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(I am very sharp and hard; Galaan me made with very great care; 
fourteen years old was Jesus Christ when Galaan me tempered and made). 
In Malory's Morte d^ Arthur the sword is named Galantine. Different 
romancists mention Galant as having made the sword Durandal, as well as 
others for Julius Caesar and Alexander the Great, and by inheritance 
from the lattc^r, Ptolemy, Judas Maccabseus, and the Emperor Vespasian, 
while in the romance of Fierabras d^Mixandre three famous swords are 
made by 'Galans' and his two brothers.^ 

In Scandinavia it was the practice, as an assurance of the good faith 
of a person, that he was required to swear., "by the shoulder of a horse 
and the edge of a sword"; hence the appropriateness of the passage in 
Hamlet when he says: 

'* And lay your hand again upon my sword, 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword." 

It is frequently assumed that an oath so taken was considered specially bind- 
ing on account of the sword handle and the blade representing the sacred 
cross; but it is by no means certain that it was always so, although the 
sword was sometimes used as a devotional cross. Spenser has the line: 

" And swear £uth to either on his blade.'' 

As an instance, on the other hand, of the sword itself representing the 
sacred emblem, de la Motte Fouqu^, in his beautiful little romance, repre- 
sents Sintram as so using it to exorcise the fiend from the hall of the 
castle of Drontheim. 

In the illuminated Bible of Charles II. of France, sumamed le Chauvt 
or the Bald (840-877), there is the representation of a cross surmounting 
the handle of a sword, instead of a pommel. A thirteenth-century sword, 
which was found in the river Thames, has a cross engraved on the 
pommel, and other similar examples appear on sculptured Medieval effigies. 
The famous Durandal^ signifying a "hard blow," of Roland, which he 
broke upon a block of marble — no ordinary rock being worthy of the 
honour — on the meadow of Roncesval, to prevent it falling into the hands 

> Wilson's FnhUtone Annals of Sc^land^ vol. L, p. 327. 
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of the Saracens after his death, is described as having had a " hilt of the 
whitest ivoiy, decorated with a splendid cross of gold, tipped by a 
berylline apple, engraved with the sacred name of God." The legend 
'*0 Mater Dei Memento Mei," is often found on arms and armour which 
were made in the north of Italy. A sword of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, which was found in the Bob de Satory, has "Maria" engraved 
in Gothic capitals on the flattened pommel; another, of the sixteenth 
century, has an elaborately carved figure of the crucified Saviour in high 
relief on the upper part of the blade, with the outstretched hands resting 
upon the horizontal quillons; while the sacred monograms, I'H'S or 
I * N * R * I, sometimes with the word " Maria," are to be met with upon 
rapiers and other swords of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
the recent Glasgow Exhibition there was an example of what are some- 
times called "paternoster swords," having crosses perforated on the blade, 
the supposed purpose of which was to enable the bearer to count his 
paternosters by running his finger along the groove containing them. It 
is, however, I think, very doubtful if such swords would ever be relied 
upon as fighting weapons, as the perforations weaken the blade very 
materially at a part where strength is most required. More frequently such 
swords had the paternoster marks indicated by transverse and vertical rows 
of small circular hollows punched on. the surface of the blade, near the 
handle. 

Scabbards also occasionally have the sacred monogram or a cross 
stamped upon them, as exemplified by one which is shown upon the brass 
of Sir J. Drayton, dated 141 1, in Dorchester Church in Oxfordshire, and 
also on one or two other figures given in Stothard's Effigiis, The brass 
of Sir William Peche of 1487 shows a small Maltese cross at the ex- 
tremity of the scabbard. 

As representing mottoes of a sacred character, of which, of course, there 
are numerous examples, there may be mentioned a Spanish-Moresco 
sword of the sixteenth century, bearing the words, "II n'y a de vainquer 
que Dieu." On a Swiss or German two-handed sword, also of the six- 
teenth century, is " Weich nit von mir, O treuer Gott " (Forsake me not. 
Oh true God); and another in the Homewood Collection in Toronto has 
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upon both sides of a blade measuring five feet two inches, the monogram, 
I N R I with the motto " Espoir en Diev et en mes bras " ; it also bears 
the mark of the maker, a dog and a cross issuing out of a heart An 
English dagger, which is dated 1629, has on one side of the blade, near 
to the hilt, a rose and a crown followed by a sun and stars, with the 
date, on one side ; on the other side is " Beatus qui timet Dominum," 
and on the edge '* Feare God Honor y* king ; " it probably belonged to 
an adherent of the Stewarts. A German sword, also of the seventeenth 
century, bears the words, ''Ich halte Jesus und Maria." The Andrea 
Ferara sword which belonged to Muir of Darvel, of Covenanting flEune, 
and was used at the battle of Drumdog, has the motto, *'Soli Deo 
Gloria " : the same motto appears on a German two-handed sword, accom- 
panied with the maker's name, *' Tesche Weirsburg,'' before it, and *' Anno 
1621" after it. Except in the case of the Andrea Ferara, it is a very 
common motto, and, like others in Latin, sometimes suffers from incorrect 
spelling. Another frequent sacred motto occurs on a basket-handled sword 
in the National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh, in the form of " In* 
Ti'Domini." A sword of the time of King Charles II. of England has 
on one side "In Te Domini Speravit,'' and on the other side "In 
Te Domini Sperant." Similarly a Spanish rapier has "In Te Domine 
Speravi," with the name of the maker, "Juan Martinez en Toledo." It 
also occurs upon a Spanish espadon of about 1540 in the Wallace Col- 
lection. A Scottish dirk bears the humane motto, "Fear God and do 
not kill." 

At the massacre of Glencoe, Alaister Maclan, the son of the murdered 
MacDonald, when he escaped from the slaughter, bore in his hand an 
Andrea Ferara sword with the motto, "Gotfbewahr*die*oprechte*Schotten" 
(God preserve the upright Scots). The words are Middle-High German 
of the time before the Reformation, and were stamped upon a number of 
blades imported from Germany for the Scottish market. A Solingen blade 
in the collection of Mr. C. E. Whitelaw has a very unintelligible and 
untranslateable inscription, "No ago mal a suier no algango. Tema il 
mando almeo valor." The words are supposed to be obsolete Spanish (?) or 
very badly spelt — probably both — but the general sense seems to be 
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"No harm to him who is not hurt In dispute, authority supported by 
valour.** 

On Eastern arms and armour sacred mottoes are very common, and 
sometimes of great length : they are frequently inlaid in Arabic letters of 
gold on the blades of scimitars and on the handles of daggers. When a 
person of high rank among the Mamelukes had a weapon made for his 
own use he usually chose a passage from the Koran to be engraved on 
the blade ; hence in Byron's Bride of Abydos is 

"So may the Koran verse displa3r'd 
Upon its steel, direct my blade 
In danger's hour." 

Thus the sabre of a Venetian Estradiot has for its motto, ''Ya Futtah" 
(Oh I Opener), that being one of the titles assigned to the Deity. On 
the battle-axe of the Sultan Ben Kaitbar of the fifteenth century is en- 
graved, " The Sultan, the Victorious King, the father of Fortune, Mahomed 
Ben Kaitbar, may the servant of God be glorified in him"; it has in 
addition the name of God repeated five times in Cufic characters. A 
Turkish helmet of steel has the following in Arabic characters placed 
within three scrolls: "There is no victory but from God, the all wise, 
the most high: He for ever exists. — I have no confidence but in God, 
in Him have I trusted and to Him am 1 (in devotion) turned. — ^Victory 
is firom God and a prompt success and conquest to the faithful"; on 
the flap for protecting the back of the neck are the words, '* Be there 
feHcity," 

A Polygar helmet from the southern district of Hindustan has the in- 
vocation, " Yd ili madad ! " (Oh ! Ali, assistance). An Indian scimitar has 
on its blade, ''Shamsfr Khans, Tippoo Sultan" (the particular favourite 
sword of the Sultan Tippoo); and among the swords which were sur- 
rendered by the Sikh Army on the 14th March, 1849, there was an 
Indian one with a Persian inscription on the blade. 

The longest inscription which I have come across appears on each of 
the parts of a suit of Indian armour : " In the name of God, the clement 
and merciful. Say (oh Muhammed) that He is the only God, the eternal 
Lord, who neither begetteth nor is begotten, who hath no equal. God 
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is the superlative presence; He is the most mercifiil of the merdfiiL 
With assistance from God, victory is at hand. — Those proclaim glad 

( tidings to the true believers. Call out for Ali (oh Muhammad) the person 

m whom wonders are made manifest Thou wilt find him a succour in 
calamity. By him the whole of thy grief and anxiety will be dispelled. 

i^ Do this, oh Muhammed, by the gift of prophecy, and thou, oh Ali, by 

thy succession to it. There are five persons By whom I can extinguish 
the heat of the tormenting plague; Mustafa (Muhammed), Murteza 
(Ali), his two sons (Hasan and Hussein) and Fatima (the daughter of 
Muhammed, wife of Ali, and mother of Hasan and Hussein)." ^ 

Mottoes with a patriotic sentiment are as frequent as those of a 
religious kind, and they very often occur in combination with each other. 
An interesting example of this occurs upon the blade of a sword formerly 
belonging to Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, and now in the Wallace collec- 
tion ; it is said to have been presented by Philip III., King of Spain, to 
Wolfgang Wilhelm, Count Palatine of the Rhine on the occasion of the 
Count's succession to the Electorate of Neuburg and adoption of the 
Roman Catholic religion in the yeai 1614. The flattened part of the 
blade near the hilt has etched portrait busts of the king and the Count; 
round the king's portrait is engraved " Rex * Philippvs * III. * Dei * gratia * 
Hispaniarvm * et Indiarvm," and round that of the count "Wolfgangivs * 
Wilhelmvs • D • G • Co • Pal • ad • Rhen • dvr • i • ch " ; below the portraits 
is ** Fide • sed • cvi • vide " ; further down is " Pro • fide • et • patri " ; at 
right angles to these, by way of counsel, "Veritatem diligite et pvgnate 
pro patria"; under the king is "Pro aris et focis"; lower down are the 
initials of the maker, "T. R. fecit Solingen"; and between them ''Si *dvci * 
absit * Devs ' non * hostes * vincet * ops * mevs.^' 

Gifts of this kind were not uncommon from one prince or noble to 
another, and a sword of state or of honour was sometimes presented by 
the Pope to monarchs of different countries whom he wished to conciliate. 

^ Of thesi personages, Hussein and Ali, were two fiunous saints of the Shiah branch 
of Mohammedanism, whose shrines at Kerbelah and Nedjef, two sacred cities near Bagdad, 
were reported to be enormously rich through the offerings of pilgrims. 
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The Scottish sword of state was thus presented by Pope Julius IL to King 
James IV. in 1507, and is almost a fac-simile of the one presented five 
years later by the same Pope to the confederated States of Switzerland. 
A very beautiful example — a marvel of the goldsmith's art — ^which was 
presented by Pope Innocent VIII. to the Landgrave of Hesse, is in the 
museum of Cassel.^ The straight cross guard has engraved on one side, 
'' Innocen * Cibo * Genven ' Papa * VIII * Pontifica ' svi * Anno * VIII " ; on 
the other side is "Innocen * Cibo * Genven * Pont * Max * Anno * Sal * 
MCCCCLXXXX.'' On both sides of the blade, with slight variation, is 
'' Ecce + gladivm + ad defensionem + Christianem (sic) + vere + fidei + Innocen 
+ Cibo + Genven + PP + VIII + Pontifica + svi + Anno + VIII," with two orna- 
mented medallions, one bearing the pontifical arms, the other a peacock, 
with the inscription, " Leavte passe tout" The latter words and the pear 
cock also appear at the end of the scabbard, with the keys en saUirt on 
the upper part 

A French duelling rapier, of about the year 1640, has six mottoes: 
''Nee temere nee timide; pro fide et patria; pro Christo et patria; fide, 
sed cvi vide; pro aris et focisj soli Deo gloria." A rapier, made by 
Clemens Wirsburg of Solingen, has "Fidi sed cvi vidi (rely, but beware 
on whom); soli Deo gloria; pro patria et gloria"; and another has in 
addition, "Vincere avt mori." Of these mottoes, very numerous examples 
exist, varying only as they appear singly or in combination. A sword 
which is supposed to have belonged to the Earl of Lennox when he was 
slain in September, 1526, was found on the field of battle near Linlithgow 
Bridge; it has another frequently occurring motto, "Pono leges virtute" 
(I maintain the laws by valour). On a Soudanese sword, which was 
brought firom the battle-field of Tamai, and is supposed to have been 
originally that of a crusader, there is on one side, " Pro Deo fide et patria," 
with the figure of a Norman soldier with uplifted sword and a trophy of 
arms on the other. A rapier of English type has "Christvs imperat," and 
an Italian one, of about 1580, is inlaid with "Virtvs omnipotes." 

In the Wallace Collection there are several inscribed daggers of the 

^ Engnved in Muntz's Histnn d$ tAfi ptuUmt Im Rttmiuuiu*^ 1889. 
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kind known as the Venetian Cinquedea.^ One of about the year 1490 
has on the grip, ** Avxilivm * a * svperis * praebet * Victoriam " (Help 
from Celestials confers Victory), and on the blade figures of justice and 
strength, with "Devs et natvr nihil frustra faciunt" (God and nature do 
nothing in vain), and " infid wssimvs moriemur inporv." A very curious 
one of about 1500, inlaid with old Roman coins, etc, has on the grip, 
**cave * ne * Vitoria - praebet * Victoriam."^ Another of about 1480 has on 
the grip, ** Exitvs * non * cavsa * qveriter * belli." " Nvnqvam * potest * non * 
esse * virtvtilocos " appears on another. A specimen of about 1470, has on 
one side of the blade some illegible disconnected words, and on the 
other side " Infivtv * vissimvs * moriemvr - iporr." Another one of about 
twenty years later has on one side '' Cave * ne * vitoria * sit * cayxa * m," 
and on the other " Fatis * regitvr . mortale * gens." An Italian dagger of 
about 1650 has in addition to the maker's mark "Didacvs Agvenza 
iaciebat," the motto "Homnia Vincid Amor." 

Representing mottoes of a miscellaneous kind there are four lines on 
an unusually large sword for the period to which it has been assigned — 
the thirteenth century. It belonged to the Knight Konrad Schenck of 
Winterstetten (1209-1240), and has, 

** Konrad viel werther Schenck, 
Heirbei da mein gedenck; 
Von Winterstetten hoch gemnth, 
Lass ganz keinen Eisenhut." 

(Conrad be mindful of me. May brave Winterstetten leave no helmet 
unscathed.) What was known as Talbot's sword, formerly in the treasury 
of St. Denis, removed at the time of the Revolution to the Biblioth^ue 
National in Paris, and subsequently lost, had ''Sum Talboti pro vincere 
inimicos." A large two-handed sword at Alnwick Castle belonging to the 
Duke of Northumberland, bears on each side the motto "I will venter 
selfe in batel strong. To vindicate my master's wrong." Another, a Swiss 



^From Cinque — five, and dita — fingers. 

'The spellhig of all the mottoes is given as they occur, and is very often extremely 
incorrect. Sometimes words are unrecognisable and the grammar b wrong. 
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one, has '' Liberty or death." A German sword blade of Turkish fomiy of 
the first half of the seventeenth century bears the monogimm of the 
maker A. R. under a crowned eagle, with an oval shield containing the 
arms of the Elector of Saxony ; on oblong panels is the legend " Recte ' 
faciendo ' tandem * bonam * nee * timede * neminem - timeas * causa * triumphat 
Got mit vns.'' A curious motto occurs on a German sword blade with a 
French hilt; it is inscribed along the whole length "Gleck vnd vngleck } 
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ist alle morgen mein frvsdvck. Anno Domini 1646'' (Joy and sorrow is 
every morning my breakfast). Another curious inscription appears on a 
German sword of the time of Henry VIII. of England ; it is on one side 
of the blade and reads : " Lvog vnd sieh dich : eben fir vor ein der dir 
schaden don wil : vndrew ist yetz fiast eil." (Look up and observe : have 
a care of one who will harm you : want of faith is prevalent) 

A strong and heavy dagger of French make of about the year 1490 : ,1 

1! 
or 1500 formerly in the Nieuwerkerke collection and now in Hertford ? 

House is remarkable for its inscribed blade; on one face is "Asses bien 

facit et par saison qvi faict son faict toxt par rayson " (well done and done 

in good season; who does his deed quickly, and does it with reason); on 

the back of the blade is "De pex k pex"; and on the other face is 

« 

"Vtvs fvrie cedes cedendo victor abiet" (As you strike draw back, by 
drawing back the victor will remain) ; *' Espoir na liev ov fortvne domine " 
(For hope no room with fortune's doom). More humane is the motto 
upon a Scottish Highland dirk — "A soft answer tumeth away wrath,'^ 
with on the other side "Thy king and countrie's cause defend, though 
on the spot your life should end." An Italian presentoir of about 1480 
has on the blade : " Lacessita patientia fit fvror saepe. Ne quid nimis." 
(Patience provoked often becomes rage. Nothing in excess.) 

Among what may be called historical weapons, very prominent on 
account of their beauty are the rapier and dagger which were presented 
by the city of Paris to Henry IV. on the occasion of his marriage with 
Maria de Medici in 1599. The rapier, which is preserved in the Mus^ 
d'Artillerie in Paris, has inscribed in French and Latin the principal 
victories of the king. The dagger is in the Wallace Collection; the hilt, 
has in its decorations repetitions of the double H and doable M for 
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Henry and Maria, with the collar and order of St. Esprit; the quillon 
and ring are inscribed: 

** Acet Heniys vainqvevr 
De putent de bonhevr 
Ordinair avz merveilles 
Le astre plvs fideies." 

On the front of the blade is '* Victoria r^s," and on the reverse: 

" Jupiter et Venus sont dlieareuse influence, 
Saturn avec Mars tres maligns pervers 
Mercure et (le) soliel et la lune en puissance 
Mediocre, en leur tours gouvement Tunivers ** ; 

plaques of mother-of-pearl on the pommel are engraved : 

" Je reste a la force 
prvdence mesvre 
la . . . de tovte chose." 

Other plaques have the letter H, the arms of Navarre, and the fleur- 
de>lys. 

A sword which belonged to James Graham, the chivalrous Marquis of 
Montrose, and was afterwards m the possession of Sir Walter Scott, has 
the legend: 

" Jacobe alumne pads atque pallse 
Serene cultor et decus Brittanicis 
Clarissfanum regnis tuis regalib 
Sceptris subest de stirpe quond. martia." 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a favourite motto on 
sword blades was " Ne me tirez pas sans raisons '' on one side, and on the 
other "Ne me remettez sans honneur." Similarly in Spain a bayonet, 
knives, and swords have "No me saques sin rason, No me envaines sin 
honor" (variously spelt). Another fiivourite motto is "Uhonneur me fait 
servir"; and an Italian rapier of about the year 1625 has "Perde la 
Vittoria chi non stvdia" (Victory lost by him who reflects not). 

Political mottoes and legends are very numerous, more especially upon 
swords of the Jacobite period, and sometimes the Jacobite device of the 
rising sun scattering the clouds and stars appears on both sides of sword 
blades. Upon an English plug b&yonet of 1686 in the Tower of London 
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Although the whole was a piece of neat Work, yet I had no fancy to wear 
it on account of its Motto." A Sicilian sword has "Viva Fernando IV. 
Porlag D.D. Rey de las dos Sicilias"; and a Spanish stiletto has "Vyva 
Felipe IV. " (1701-1746). The raotto, " Pour et jamais contre les FVancais," 
appears upon the blade of a sabre which was given to another French exile 
by Marshal Moreau, when the latter was banished to America for con* 
spiracy against Napoleon. 

The Goodrich Court collection included an executioner's sword of 
1674, which was elaborately decorated with representations oi various 
modes of punishment by death, each accompanied by an appropriate verse 
in German. A similar German headsman's sword, in the Wallace Collection, 
has etched on the blade a year's calendar and the signs of the Zodiac, 
six months on each side, and stamped with the king's head mark. Another 
has ''Komm her Charmeme Eanse . . . ant Fiilen Craust Z. R. C. 1561." 
There are also preserved several executioners' swords of the F^ree Judges ; 
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is ** God save King James the 2nd." The sword which Veitch of Dawid^ 

in Peeblesshire, carried in the wars under Gustavus Adolphus has on one 

side '* Constant and True,'' with a portrait of Charies I. and the Veitch 

arms; on the other side is "Inter armes silent leges," with a portrait of 

Gustavus. On a basket-handled broadsword there is a portrait of the 

Chevalier St George and " God save King James the 8 " on one side, 

with a figure of St. Andrew and "Prosperity to Scotland and no Union 

on the other. A basket-handled backsword in the collection of the late 

Sir J. Noel Paton is accurately described in Ray's Compleat History of the \ ^ 

Rd^llion : " At the entering of Carlisle I got a basket-hilted Back Sword 

of curious Workmanship, I suppose made in France for one of the Rebel 

Chiefs. The basket hilt was close and well wrought, fit only for a small : j 

hand; and the blade in proportion was light, well-mounted, and gilt, with 

the Pretender's Effigies engraved on it, holding a globe in one hand, . 1 

a Sceptre in the other, with this inscription (111 Latin) * Long Live : t 

King James the Third of Great Britain.' And on the other side (in i 

English)— 

'With thb good sword thy Cause I will maintain, 
And for thy Sake, O James, will breathe each Vein.' 
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they bear the letters '*S.S.," being the initials of the words sacrificium 
sanctum^ sometimes accompanied by a Greek cross. 

In order to give them a fictitious value, the custom of inscribing sword 
blades with the name of some famous historical person was not uncommon, 
'. more particularly in the sixteenth and the following century. The name 

\* of the Black Prince was a favourite one with the sword-smiths of that 

time, and a number of seventeenth century blades, at least one of which 
has the running fox mark, are inscribed ''Edwardvs Prinz Angliae." To 
about the same period belong several blades which are inscribed 
''Robertvs Brvschivs Scotorum Rex 1310"; one of these examples in the 
Wallace Collection has the lettering inlaid with brass, and executed with 
an affectation of rudeness so as to make it appear as if belonging to an 
earlier time. Belonging to the same class is a fourteenth century sword 
in Windsor Castle, the blade of which has a sixteenth or seventeenth 
century inscription, with a coat of arms, and the name of the Cid 
^'Marchio Rodericus Bivar.** Among several others Baron de Cosson 
mentions a sixteenth century blade with the name of "Bernardo del 
Carpio," the nephew of Alonso el Casto, King of Leon, who lived in the 
ninth centiuy ; and another of exactly the same type and period, inscribed 
"Recaredvs Gotzorum. R.," who was a popular hero among the Gothic 
kings of Spain, living at the end of the sixth century. 

While these are undoubted forgeries, many of the blades being con- 
temporary with the spurious inscriptions, there are others which, rightly or 
wrongly, having been traditionally associated with the name of some hero, 
may have been inscribed with the name in perfectly good faith. An 
example of this is a sword in the armoury of Turin, which as early as 
the fourteenth century was venerated as that of St. Maurice, a warrior 
saint of the fourth century. 

Two sword blades which were exhibited at both of the Glasgow Inter- 
national and other exhibitions, are worthy of particular mention as 
belonging to Scotland. One of these is said to have been given by King 
Robert the Bruce, while on his death-bed, to his friend and companion in 
arms, the Good Sir James of Douglas. On one side is engraved a heart, 
towards which two hands are pointing; over one hand are the letters 
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K R B, and over the other I L D. On the other side is the Scottish 
shield with the rampant lion and tressure, below which are the numerals 
1320^ and extending along both sides in Roman capitals is the legend: 

" So moDy guid as of the Douglas beine 
Of ane svrname wer never in Scotland seine. 
I wil ye charge efter yti I depart 
To holy gravfe and thaer bvry my hart 
Let it remane ever bothe tyme and hovr 
To ye last day I sie my Saviovr, 
So I protest in tyme of al my ringe 
Ye lyk svbjectis had never ony keing." 

Along the centre of the blade, on both sides, are letters and marks indi- 
cating the name of the maker, which are suggestive of a later period than 
that of the Bruce. 

Whatever may be the date of the manufacture of the blade, the 
character of the lettering and the spelling of the words indicate that the 
inscription cannot be earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
while the date on the inscription, 1320, is nine years earlier than the 
death of the Bruce. The inscription thus being nearly two hundred years 
later than its pretended date, can have no value in associating it with 
either the king or the Good Sir James Douglas. 

The other sword to which I refer is that which is attributed to Sir 
John Graham, who was slain at the battle of Falkirk fighting under 
Wallace. On one side of the blade are the letters S I G, with the date 
1406, in Arabic numerals and scroll ornamentation; the other side con- 
tains the inscription : " Sir lone ye Grame very vicht and vise, one of ye 
chif reskavit Skotland thrys, favcht vith yis svord, and never tholit 
schame, comandit nane to beir it bot his name." Here the lettering is 
again of the sixteenth century, accompanied by the three scallop shells 
of the Graham arms and a sixteenth century shield, while the date 
1406 on the inscription is fully a hundred years after the death of the 
Graham. 

In addition to swords and daggers, mottoes and other inscriptions are 
not uncommon upon various weapons and accoutrements. A concealed 
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ranseur, that is, a long shaft containing a fork of three blades, which were 
projected and withdrawn at the will of the bearer, of the time of Henry 
VIII., has, on each of the two smaller side blades, the words *'Al segno 
del cor" (To the mark of the heart). A French pole-axe of about 1470 
has a brass band down the centre of the face, with the words "de bon 
(cceur)." An Italian glaive has engraved, along with the crossed ragged 
staff and steel of Burgundy, the words "Mater Dei memento mei, 1551." 
Partisans which were frequently used in processions and other pageants 
were often very elaborately decorated and inscribed; a very fine example 
in the Wallace Collection, formerly in Goodrich Court, is richly decorated 
with classical figures and devices; it belonged to the Guard of Louis 
XIV. of France, and has the motto which was adopted by the King in 
1666, "Nee pluribus impar." 

In the Ambras Collection at Vienna is a cross-bow of Maximilian I., 
on the steel bow of which is engraved twice " Halt Mas" (Moderate your- 
self), that being the motto of the Order of Frugality, of which he was a 
member. In the Wallace Collection there is another from the workshop of 
Juan de Ensinas, by whom it was made for Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
younger brother of Charles V. It must have been made prior to 1558, 
when Ferdinand became emperor, the title King of the Romans having 
been adopted during his brother's reign as emperor; the dark wood 
stock is inlaid with the crowned double-headed eagle in iron ; the 
trigger is inscribed " Ivandensinas," and the steel bow has "Domfer- 
nando * reider * Romanos * Ivade * nsinas," that is " Don Fernando rey 
de los Romanos Juan de Ensinas." An Italian wheel-lock rifle has the 
lock-plate decorated with Orpheus and animals, and the words '< Quid * 
metam* Orphevs * lib * 4 * I * B * Anno Domini 1664." (?) In the same 
collection is a pair of French flint-lock pistols of about the year 1670; 
on the one barrel is inscribed "Belgicus ecce leo gallorum subactus. 
Gerionse Hispanae tristia fata parant. Sunt nobis lilia cordi" (Behold the 
lion of Belgium overcome by the King of France. Prepares a sad fate 
for the Spanish Geryon.^ Dear are the lilies (of France) to me). The 
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Other has **\JX pelUtm Hercules devicti insigne leonis sic Ladovicus 

ovans Belgica signa gerit Sunt nobis liUa cotdi" (As Hercules bears the 

skin which adorned the conquered lion. So Louis triumphant bears the 

trophy won fix>m the Belgians. Dear are the lilies (of France) to me)« ^ 

On a German cannon of bronze belonging to the early fifteenth century 

i% ''My name is Catherine, beware of my contents. Geoige Endorfer 

csst me. Sigismund Archduke of Austria. Anon 1404." A German 

wheel-lock arquebus of 1634 has on the barrel ''Ante ferit qvam flamma 

micet'' 

A beautiful horse muzzle of blackened steel filigree work, engraved in 
Meyrick and Skelton's /lUtsiraHans of Anciemt Arms and Armour^ and 
now in the Wallace collection, has wrought along its edge the words 
"Ich reit Got gib mir geschwind — Das ich meine feind iiberwind'' (I 
ride (forth), God give roe good speed, that I my foes may overcome). It 
also bears the maker's name, "Hans Schroter," and a small lizard, and is 
assigned to about the year 1580. Another German horse muzzle dated 1561 
has " Wen Got wil so ist mLEil" (Wenn Gott will, so ist mein Ziel— As God 
wills, so is my aim). A third, of the year 1557, has "Salom fvrchte Gott, 
vnd hilt sin gebot " (S<rfomon : fear God and keep his commandments). 

Instances of saddles also occur, covered with plates of bone or ivory, 
on which inscriptions are sometimes engraved. A German one of wood 
covered with polished stag's horn, has carved in low relief and pardy 
stained a male and female hokting the ends of a long riband, with a 
sonnet in obsolete German ; it is about the year 1480, and reads : 

(The woman spetks:) 
" I am here, I know not bow 
I go hence, I know not where 
Well a day 1 willingly thoo art never foigotten." 
(Man) 
" I go, I stay, the longer I stay 
The more mad I become 
Thine for ever, the world o'er your betrothed." 
(Woman) 
" But if the war should end r 

(Man) 
" I should rejoice to be always there." 
N.S. VOL. v. PT. I. B 
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In the Tower of Loodon another bone-covered saddle, also of tiie 
fifteenth centniy, has " Ich hoff des pesten, Hilf Got wal auf Sand Joiger 
nam" (I hope for the best, if God help me in the name of Saint 
George). 

It is stated that a fiuhion [Mrevailed during the re^ of Queen Elisa- 
bedi of England of engraving mottoes upon spurs; two writers, the one 
following the other evidently, give the same example, **A true knight am 
Ii Anger me and tiy." In the Wallace Collection a bronze gilt spur, 
probably Frenchi of about the year 1400, has a short motto in relief 
ill^ble. 

Suits and parts of armour, more especially those belonging to the 
decorated period, are often very richly engraved or chased with devices 
and badges, sometimes accompanied by mottoes. As representing Ais 
class may be mentioned a splendidly engraved demi-suit in l^^dsor Castle, 
which belonged to the Earl of Essex, who was beheaded in 1601 ; the breast 
plate has a vertical ridge or taptii, on which is engraved a decorated 
cross between two angels, and on other places are figures and flowers 
encircled with mottoes, such as "Futura prseteritis.'' In the Tower of 
London a magnificent suit, which was made to the order of Maximilian 
far Henry VIII. of England, by Conrad Seusenhofer of Innsbruck, whose 
mark is on the hehnet, is engraved with the legend of St George and the 
badges of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragon; and a stand of Bur- 
gundian horse^urmour of the time of Henry VII. in the same place, has 
engraved upon it incidents in the lives of St George and St Barbara, 
with badges and the motto ** Diev et mon droyt" The Wallace Collection 
contains a cap-a-pie suit, probably German, of about r490, with on the 
breastplate a crowned W over the initials D * I * D * M * E, and under 
these ** Jbesvs * Nazarenvs * rex * ivdeorum,'' intertwined with foliage. 
AiKyther breastplate, probably Italian, and of the sixteenth century, has 
on the centre the sacred monogram ^'LH-S.** A richly decorated 
ckapei defer of the Doge's guard of about 1540, has an upright prayir^ 
figure, inscribed "Spes"; on the other side is a figure holding a 
chalice, inscribed ^^Fides"; and on the firont^ below a shield of arms and 
the lion of St Mark, is ** Maximo * non * magno." A similar head-piece 
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belongs to Mr. Silbert, whose collection is in the vicinity of Florence; it 
was probably in use by some papal or other ecclesiastical guard, as it 
bears on the plume-holder a figure of our Saviour in the act of blessings 
with over it the words '* Laudamus Te." 

Powder flasks, which were often very richly decorated, are sometimes 
engraved with mottoes. A FYench one, of about the year 1570, has a 
nude female figure beneath a starry sky, and above her the words, 
'*Primvs hominis statvs"; on the other side b represented a ship with 
the mast broken by a storm, and over it, '^Vndiqve Angvstie." An 
Italian flask made of horn, mounted upon gun metal, has a figure of 
Mars, over which is the inscription, ''Hoc ferro teloque viros sic territo 
Mavors, 1533" (Thus I Mars scare men with this weapon of iron). 
Another has "Got - sei * lobsegap * vol * itus - kre ' 1555.* An English one 
covered with black fish skin of about the year 1680 has the crowned 
initials of King Charles II. on one side^ and on the other the star and 
motto of the Order of the Garter. 

Several Scottish powder flasks have rather curious inscriptions. One / 

in the Perth Museum has on its concave edge, "Rebvs ivngendu 
sapientia,** and on the other edge, " Crvce corono et + svperata.* »One 
dated 1679 has, "Sike me vithin yeil pouder." On another is: 

"Sedc me not I pray the my mestre vi\ deney me fintles 

April 4 year of God 1694. 
And. Boog Fear God in heart" 

The owner of another expresses himself with less ambiguity : 

*« I love thee as my VnSt 
ra keep thee aft my lifie. 
A man his mind should never set 
Upon a thing he cannot get. 1689." 

Another curious one has the following : *' Memorandum * nvlli Dandvm ' 
ob cavsam q*dam*non sciendam * nee rogandam * June and**; on the 
edge is, "Gift Lievtenand William Grant of Advie to John Donaldson 
of Bogsyde, 169—." 

Another kind of inscription can only be referred to here in a general 
way, as to treat of it fiilly would not only require very special qualifica- 
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tioos, but space at least equal to a whole vdnine of the Tramtuimui 
tfiat is the marics, names, and monogiams of the makers and places of 
mannfiicture. That weapons bore these marks in very early times is 
proved by the existence of an iron Roman sword-blade in the Museom 
of Artillery in Paris, which bears the smith's maik, ''SatMnL" In a 
previoas communication to the Society I mentioned the fiurt that Femim 
Mades did not necessarily mean that these so marked were the work 
of the Fenara fiunily onfy, as it became merely a kind of trade mark 
indicating a superior quality of blade, whether German or Italian. In 
Germany, as bi back as the thirteendi century, the cities of Passau and 
SoUngen were famous for the production of sword blades, and early in 
die iburteenth century a celebrated armourer of Passau named ^pringenklee 
receired from the £mperor Charies IV. a coat of arms bearing two 
crossed swords to be used by hb township. The mark of the wolf, or 
fonning fox, as it is sometimes called, whidi is commcmly associated with 
S(dingen blades, was common to those of Passau as wdl, especially in 
tht thirteendi century; it is supposed to have been granted to the 
Armourers' Guild of Passau by the Archduke Albrecht in 1349. Until 
the custom was suppressed by the French, Solingen had a stamp oflfee 
in its large market place, where the smiths were obliged to bring their 
work to have it proved and stamped. Toledo blades being often pre- 
ferred to those made in Germany, the German smiths often imitated the 
Toledo marks ; and when tfie smith of one town wrought in another, the 
work of the new guild under whidi he wrought of course appears on 
his work. As examples of the latter, three very fine swords in Windsor 
Castle bear the unicorn's head of Numberg, the blades of which are the 
work of Clemens Horn of Solingen; one of these was made for King 
Charles I. iriien Prince of Wales, and has a long inscription in Latin 
with the Royal Arms, the Prince of Wales' feathers, and the date 1610. 
Another example occurs in the case of the Colman fiunily, who removed 
from Basd to Augsburg about 1377, when their mark of a dose helmet, 
surmounted by a cross, had the Augsbuig badge and guild mark. Although 
mnnerous devices appear upon arms and armour indicating the maker, 
names and monogmms ars more frequent and more modem. 
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Sptin, on account of its abuidant sapplies of the finest iroa ore in 
the world, was celebrated for its weapons from the time of the Pmiic 
wua, and had the advantage of the senrices of the Moorish workers in 
steel, who were masters of the cmft The names and marks of the 
armonrerB of ToledOi who were fiunoos, with those of Seville^ Saragossa, 
and Saint Clement, from the second half of the sixteenth oentoiy till the 
eigiiteenth, have been collected by Don Manad Rodriguez Fiiaainto fipom 
the records of Ayuntamiento. The Toledo smiths also wrought at Biadridi 
Cordova, Cuen9^ Bilbao, and other places; and their marks, iriiich are 
often endosed in a cartouche, conmt of an initial or a badges such as 
open scissors, a goat, or a woU^ often surmounted by a crown. A iorm 
of the wolf is appropriately used by Lupus Aguada In the Armeria Real 
of Madrid many specimens have beautiful marks of the armourers work* 
ing in that city after 1684, some of which are German; these marks are 
usually accompanied by the name on a separate square^ the latter usually 
surmounted by a crown. For example^ Diego Albarez has the' name 
beneath a crown accompanied by his mark, a tower with two flags pro- 
jecting and a lion's head ; Diq;o Ventura's mark is a dpg worrying a bird ; 
Juan de Soto has a galloping horse ; Miguel Zegava, a dog or fox eating 
off a tree^ surmounted by a crown ; Antonio Gomez, a unicorn, etc 

Italy, of course, mcnre particularly the city of Milan, was famous for 
its steel arms and armour, usually inscribed with the maker's name or 
badge. Fl(»«nce afterwards became a great rival to Milan, while Brescia 
was also famed for its steeL Blades and handles of swords were often 
made in different workshops, indeed it was probably always so in the case 
of very fine handles, and in the splendid collection at Vienna maiqr of 
the swords have German hilts with Italian blades, while others have Solingen 
blades with Milanese hilts. 

Although France must have produced some skilful armourers, their 
names are almost unknown, with a few exceptions, till after the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. In England the names of the makers 
of the fine war and tilting helmets, which are renuukable for their great 
thickness and solidity of steel, are unknown, otherwise that countiy pro- 
duced no native armourers of any importance. In Scotland whatever arms 
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were made were of the ordinary kind, and almost no makers' names are 
known except by tradition, such as the Moncurs of Dundee^ till firearms 
came into use ; of these arms the most fiamous were the Highland pistols, 
the manufincture of which is said to have been introduced into Doune 
about the year 1646 by Thomas Caddell, although earlier specimens are 
known. 

Even at the present day mottoes are sometimes inscribed upon swords 
gifted firom one person to another. Two of the mottoes mentioned were 
engraved on the blades of swords made for and presented by the German 
Emperor to his two sons; and quite recently, if not even still, knives 
were sold in the shops of Corsican and Sicilian cutlers with rudely en- 
graved mottoes, such as "I serve my master," "Vendetta,'' and **Viva 
Corsica.'' 
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NOTICES OF INCISED AND SCULPTURED STONES AT (i) 
LUSS; (3) INCH CAILLEACH, LOCH LOMOND; AND (3) 
AT GLENDARUEL IN ARGYLESHIRE. 

BY 

ROBERT BRYDALL^ F.S.A.SCOT. 

{Htuul di Miiimgt tf tJu S^eidy 9H \^k Dtamkir^ 1901, atid l6iA ApHif 19P3.) 

Op the numerous islands which adom the queen of the Scottish lakes, 
one of the most beautiful is Inch'ta^oanfuuh^ or the Island of the McMik's 
House, in the neighbourhood of the village of Luss, with the abrupt 
eminence at its northern extremity called nm-na^ciag^ or the Crag of 
the BelL The island is reputed to have been used by Saint Kessog 
as a diserium^ to which he retreated for a time to lead a life of soli- 
tude and devotional meditation in accordance with ancient custom, and 
whereon, if we may accept tradition, a monastery was afterwards 
founded. 

St Kessog was one of the early Irish missionaries to Scotland, and 
was living in the sixth century. Aco^ding to one account he was 
martyred in the year 530, about a mile and a half south of Luss, at which 
place there formerly stood a cairn called Cam-na'Cheasog: but it is more 
generally accepted that he died in 560, the latter date being about three 
years earlier than the time when Samt Columba and his companions set 
foot for the first time on the pebbly shore of the P^ri-na-Curoik^ in lona. 
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It is said that his death occurred in the north of Scotland, but that his 
body was deposited at Luss, the church of which was dedicated to his 
memory. In evidence that his name and memory were venerated in the 
neighbourhood in the early part of the fourteenth century, King Robert 
the Bruce, on the saint's birthday, the 6th of March, 1316, confirmed to 
John de Luss (i 292-1333) a charter, which had originally been granted 
by Malcolm, the fifth Earl of Leimox, in which "for the honour of his 
patron, the most holy Saint Kessog," he granted his fiuthfiil and well 
beloved bacuiarius, Sir John of Luss, freedom from exactions for the 
royal household during the king's progress within the lands of Luss, and 
exemption from appearing as a witness befcnre the king's justiciary court. 
In the spring of the previous year, 13 15, the Bruc^ having secured his 
seat upon the throne by the victory of Bannockbum, granted to his friend 
and companion, the same Earl of Lennox, in recognition of good service 
rendered to the king when a fiigitive, the right of Sanctuary, in which 
he confirmed " to God and the blessed Saint Kessog for ever that liberty 
which is called gyrth^ namely, around the church of Lusse for the space 
of three miles on every side, as well by land as by water," etc. The saint's 
name is also associated with other localities in Scotland^ 

The cairn aheady mentioned stood on the east side of the Luss road, 
near to the hamlet of Bandry, and was partly removed about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, to permit of the construction of the road 
along the side of the loch for military purposes. At that time there was 
found in it the effigy of an ecclesiastic (Fig. i), which was traditionally 
attributed to Saint Kessog, now very much de&ced, and preserved in the 
chapel at Rossdhu. The mitre is of the type which prevailed in the thir- 
teenth century, or allowing for .abrasion, a little later; and the figure 
shows the neck of the amice, the chasuble, tunic, alb, stole, and maniple. 
Although not, of course, of the time of St Kessog, it may possibly have 
been a thirteenth or early fourteenth century representation of the saint 



^Irving's Book of Dumbartomhire ; Mr. James M. MackinUy, F.S.A.Scot., hat 
notices of St Kessog in the Transactions, new series, vol. iii., p. 347, and in 
Proceodin^ of Socieif of AnH^uaria of ScoiUmdy third series, vol. ix., p. 13a 
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Among the numerous stones of various dates which are lying in the 
churchyard of Iaiss, there are four which, on account of their antiquity 
and carvings, possess some interest One of these is well known as 
belonging to the class of stones known as " hog backed," and is supposed 
to be of a later date than those at Govan, Abercom, and in Yorkshire, 

which incline more or less to the inverted boat or animal-shaped t3rpe. ! 

It is situated to the west of the church, and lies east and west The side I 

filing the north (Fig. 3), has an arcade carved upon it, in slight relief, 
which extends nearly along the whole length of the stone, the arches of 
whidi form double interlaced semicircles, slighdy flattened, springing from 

the capitals of ten pillars ; the side hciag the south (Fig. 3) has a shorter . 

arcade of five pilasters with capitals bearing interlaced semicircular arches, i 

with small square nail-headed studs or bosses under the arches, and round 
ones higher up between the intersections; at the right-hand side of the 
arcade is a circle enclosing a quatrefoil, also in rdief, followed by two 
decorated circles incised The stone measures 5 feet 11 inches in length; 
17 inches in width; 18 inches in height at the highest point in the ridge; 
and its width narrows to 13 inches on the spectator's left, and 14^ on the 
right or east end. 

On a stone l3ring south of the church, quite covered by moss and lichen, 
a vertical streak of fresher green suggested a closer examination, which 
resulted, after removing the moss, in the development of the design shown 
on Fig. 4. The slab measures 6 feet 3^ inches in length, by 31 inches 
across the top, and i inch less across the foot; it has a narrow rope 
moulding along all the four edges. The claymore, which is of an eariy 
type, measures over all 4 feet 4 inches, with a grip, exclusive of the pommel, 
of 5 inches ; the shaft of the cross, which rests upon two steps — a calvary as 
it is sometimes called — is 4 inches in width. The sword, together with the 
shaft and large outer circle of the cross, are incised, and the four smaller 
circles are concave, like shallow saucers, less than half an inch in depth. 
The design in a general way corresponds with a number of other Scottish 

stones, especially in the West Highlands, as well as others in the north of i 

England, on which of course the claymore form of sword is not fol- I 

lowed. The stepping at the foot is more common in the south than in 
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the north of Scotland ; it appears upon a late thirteenth itone at Strixton, 
in Northamptonshire; and, in combination with a sword, a stepped cross 
appears on another, of probably the fourteenth century, at Kildrommie in 
Aberdeenshire, 

Figure 5 is the lid covering a stone coffin, being one of two which were 
unearthed about the end of the eighteenth century. The other one is 
quite plain, excepting a cross at each end, and is of a similar shapes but 
this one has on its south bevelled side a chalice in relief 8^ inches in 
height, and the corresponding place on the north side an open book; on 
the two ends are consecrating Latin crosses also in relief. The presence 
of the chalice (not an hour glass as it has elsewhere been described) is 
evidence that it has been made for an ecclesiastic, who was probably 
of the rank of priest The lid is triangular in section; 6 feet 11^ 
indies in length; i foot 7 inches in height; a feet wide at the top or 
east end; and i foot 5 inches at the foot 

3. On Inch Caillsach, Loch Loiiond. 

In an interesting notice of the church of St Kentigema, which was con- 
tributed to the Society by the Rev. Mr. Macleod of Buchanan, reference 
is made to several stones which are lying among the ruins on Inch 
Cailleach, drawings of three of which I have made. 

Figure i has incised upon it a stepped cross, upon which is super- 
imposed a claymore; it has something of the character of the slab at 
Luss, but not so tastefully designed nor so well executed The t3rpe is 
usually associated with the fourteenth century, to which period it probably 
belongs. The lettering is of course a modem addition made when the 
stone had been appropriated for another than the original grave, which 
was not an uncommon practice. 

Figure 2 bears a cross with the sacred monogram I.H.S., the 
three arms terminating with a fleur-de-lys. This fleur-de-lys does not appear 
on early crosses; it occurs on the back of a pillar-stone in the old 
burying ground at Lamlash in Arran, where it terminates the angles 
of a small square panel; as an ornamental detail it appears on a slab 
at Ainstable in Cumberland, which is attributed to about 1350; upon 



I fool. 
Fig. I. -Church of St. Kentig«ma, Inch-Caillnch. 
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Church of Si. Kcntigerna, Inch-Cdlleach. 
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three stones at Brecon dated 1618, 1620, and 1689; on others at 
Aberyskir, Llanfilo, and other places. With regard to the buckle-like 
object under the dexter arm of the cross, it seems to me to suggest the 
circular or handle part of a pair of shears, the blades of which pass 
behind the arm of the cross. In the same place there is another slab 
also bearing a cross with fleur-de-lys, at the side of which is a more 
unmistakable representation of shears, and it is probable that both crosses 
being of a similar type would be accompanied by a similar object Shears 
are found deposited in the tombs of the catacombs; they occur upon 
one of the early cross pillars along with the ''spectacle" and ''horse- 
shoe" ornament; they are also found on Scottish monuments of the 
fifteenth century, and on many cross slabs of various dates in England.^ 
The presence of shears on a stone is usually supposed to indicate that 
the grave is that of a female, and in writing of the English stones. Dr. 
Charlton states that he "never found the shears associated with an 
emblem unsuited to the female character, as with sword, bugle horn, or 
any undoubted emblem of a trade." Regarding this statement, I may 
mention that the stone at Llanfilo already referred to has a horse-shoe 
at one side of the cross and shears at the other, but this may indicate a 
smith and farrier. The stone here under consideration is not likely to 
be earlier than late sixteenth century, and may have been one of the 
latest of the stones laid down prior to the year 1621 when the island 
church ceased to be that of the parish. 

The stone represented by Figure 3 is a veiy massive one of unequal 
thickness, about ten inches, and is considerably defaced; the claymore 
and part of the design at the top are quite distinct, as well as parts 
of the thick rope-moulded edge, and there are indications that the surface 
has been decorated on each side of the sword-blade. While this is 
doubtless the earliest of the three stones, it is difficult to assign it to 
any precise date. The interlaced work and the form of sword suggest 
the thirteenth century, while the thick rope moulding suggests a rather 

later date. 

■ ■ ■ ■ " ^»»— ^p»— ^^^^ 

> Stumrt*! Sctdfhtnd Monuments, 
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3. At Glendaruel, Argyleshirb. 

The little churchyard of Kilmodan is situated in the beautiful district 
of Glendaruel about eight miles to the north of Colintraive in the Kyles 
of Bute. Close beside it runs the stream called the Ruail, which gives 
name to the glen, the meaning of which is the Glen of Red Bloody 
the adjective red^ although superfluous, being frequently thus used in 
the Gaelic. It is said that the place was anciently called Glenduisk — 
the Gkn of the Black-water^ but that a fight having taken place between 
Meckan, the son of King Magnus of Norway, and the Albuins or 
Gaels, the bodies of the Norwegians who were slaughtered on both sides 
of the river reddened its waters with their blood, and hence it was 
called the RuaiL^ 

After the introduction of Christianity the church was called Kilmodan 
— Celia Modani—haiYing been dedicated to Saint Modan, who was a 
contemporary of Saint Columba. The name of St Modan is associated 
with the early history of the priory church of Ardchattan on Loch 
Etive side, as well as with this part of Cowal, and he is said to have 
died at Rosneath. Tradition associates his name with a well at this place. 

The Cowal district, including the castle of Toward, was of old 
occupied by the Lamonts, different branches of which, with distinguish- 
ing appellations, were located in different parts. The ''black" Lamonts 
— Mac iUe Dhuihh — mostly occupied the upper part of the district, 
while the "browns" — Mcu iUe Dhuinn — were more common in the south, 
or Nether Cowal, where the place name, Ardlamont, still exists; hence 
it is probable that the few stones under consideration are commemora- 
tive of the '' black " branch of the clan, whose chief seat was at Garvie 
at die head of the glen. Local tradition still preserves the name of 
Mac ille Dhuibh mor Thanister a Garaidh (the great son of the Black 
Thane of Garvie); and we have an echo of the old Highland Mac ille 
Dhuibh in the Macduff of Shakespear's Macbeth, It is also traditionally 
said that a thane of Garvie was in the Court of Malcolm Canmore 
when it was removed to Dunfermline from Dunstaffhage in the ninth 

^ New SioHsHctU Account, 
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century, and also that the thane of Game issued royal proclamations 
from the cross of Garvie.^ What the duties, powers, and dignities of 
a thane were, have never been quite clearly defined. The Saxon title 
of King's thane and of middle thane, according to Selden, was super- 
seded in the laws of William I. by the title of count or earl, and 
baron; and Mathew Carter states that '* baron was used by the Danes 
instead of thane, which was among the Saxons a title of honour, and 
being next to the king he was called the king's thane."' This old Saxon 
institution of thanage gave way before the Norman feudality of the 
Conquest, but subsisted for some time afterwards in Scotland; thus we 
read of Archibald Earl of Douglas granting ''to his brother-german 
James of Douglas, the barony of Petyn, the third of Douf hous and 
Awasschir, and all the lands lying within the Thaynedomeis in the lord- 
ship of Kylmalaman (Kilmalemak) in the sheriffdom of Elgin; confirmed 
by crown charter of James I."' The title is reasonably supposed to 
have been imported from England, but is rarely met with in the south 
of Scotland, and does not seem to have been known in the more remote 
or exclusively Celtic parts of the Highlands. It was "along the borders 
that separated the races, the southern foot of the Grampians, the braes 
of Angus and Meams, and the hilly skirts of Aberdeen and Banff where 
numerous thanes held land in thanage.''^ 

With regard to the site of the carved stones, a low wall surrounds 
the little church and graveyard, and as there seem to be no other 
vestiges of antiquity, the interest of the antiquary is centred in these, 
which, like so many others, probably belong to the fifteenth century. 
The original site of the church of St. Modan was on the hill side about 
half a mile to the north-east, and these stones were removed and placed 
where they now lie about two hundred years ago, when the present 
church was built 

A small iron-fenced enclosure contains the stone shown by Figure i, 
which is 6 feet 7 inches in length, 22 inches broad at the top, and 



1 '< A Clansman" in Glofgvw Herald, July, 1896. ^NUbet's Heraldry. 

* Innes's Skeiches^ quoted by Burton. ^ Burton's HUi. rf Sc9iUmd. 
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narrowing to 17 inches at the foot; within a panel near the top is a 
figure wearing a pointed bascinet, a sword^ and tonic, common to the 
West Highland figures, holding a spear in his right hand; the space 
above the panel is filled in with leaf ornament, and under it are several 
fimtastic animals with the usual decorated tails and some interlaced 
ornament Near to the foot a deer-like animal is followed hf what is 
probably a dog biting its tail. More particularly in some of its details 
it closely resembles one of the stones on Inishail on Loch Awe, one 
or two at Dalmally, and others in western localities. 

Close to Figure i is the very much defaced stone — Figure s. It is 
5 feet 6 inches in length by 19^ inches in breadth at the top, and 
18 inches at the foot; it bears traces of a similar armed figure within 
a panel, the feet of which rest upon what has evidently been an animal — 
probably a dog, a feature which does not so often occur on the small 
figures of this type although common on the large full-sized eflSgies. Near 
the latter stone is another measuring 5 feet in length by 22 inches 
across the top, narrowing downwards; it is almost quite defistced, with the 
exception of what is shown on Figure 3, consisting of a figure in profile-* 
evidently that of an ecclesiastic — with a staff in his hand. Within the 
same endosiure there are other two stones the surfaces of which are so 
worn that the work cannot be made out, further than that one of them 
has a moulded edge with the suggestion of a sword, and over it some 
fiunt markings suggestive of ornamentation; the other stone seems to 
have contained several closely set lines of an inscription in Gothic letters. 

Outside of the small enclosure is the interesting stone shown on 
Figure 4. It is 6 feet 3 inches in length by 24 inches across the 
top, and is in three panels; the upper compartment contains four 
animals with interlacing tails, the one at the right hand comer being 
evidently intended for a horse, and the two which are inverted, but 
for their comparatively laige size, might represent hares, which occur 
upon other stones of the same kind; the second panel, separated 
firom the first by a guilloche, is filled in with a well-designed inter- 
laced pattern, the marks on which defining the alternate crossings having 
been defaced; the lower panel, which is separated firom the second by 
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a fret band, has four leonine animalSi two of which carry small cleaver- 
shaped axes in their fore-paws or gambs, and the other two staves or 
spears. The unusual triangular-shaped end of the stone has a piece of 
leaf ornament 

Near the latter is another stone of about the same size, which I 
regret that the time at my disposal did not permit me to make a 
drawing of; it is divided into panels filled with ornament partly inter- 
laced, and is evidently of about the same date as the others. 

Since writing the above, I have been told that in the gravejrard 
there is a portion of the old cross of Garvie lying on the ground as a 
gravestone, and that the foundations of the older church still exist 
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I HAVE deemed it advisable to preface my subject with a few remarks on 
the development of weapons in general as making, perhaps, more distinct 
the train of argument which I follow in this paper. 

The form of any weapon is the outcome of the practical necessities ol 
war&re at the period when it was in use. These are, firstly, the function 
which the weapon has to perform, and, secondly, the manner of its manipu- 
lation to fulfil that function. These in turn must be considered in conjunction 
with the power of resistance and of retaliation that will be encountered 
We therefore have a blade made for stabbing only, different firom one made 
for cutting only, and a blade for stabbing and cutting, a compromise between 
the two. 

To trace the origin and chronological development of any particular 
weapon we must arrange the sequence of the different types and then apply 
what data we can procure to settle the periods to which these different 
types belong. A few dated specimens, for instance, give points firom which 
to work. As a general principle the development of a weapon runs on the 
following lines : the primitive article is composed only of those elements 
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which fiiifU the bare demands of its purpose, and it changes in form as 
modifications are required to suit it for variations in the manner of its use. 
When, therefore, we know the different periods during which radical changes 
took place in the science of attack and defence, we naturally have the period 
of weapons showing provisions to meet those particular requirements. The 
artistic element shows itself in elegance of proportion and fineness of finish 
which lead to the application of enrichment according to the taste and 
fashion of the time, gradually advancing in quality until the zenith is reached. 
Art is not stationary, and when it cannot advance it deteriorates. 
This process shows itself in the gradual exaggeration or shrinkage of the 
salient features, and the increasing poverty of the ornamentation in design 
and execution. The culminating point arrives when the weapon ceases to 
be required for its original purpose but is retained as an ornamental appen- 
dage to a national or official dress. Under these circumstances the demands 
of practical use do not require to be considered, and are consequently 
neglected or forgotten, with the result that the vagaries of decorative fancy 
are applied unrestrained, and the form often becomes so altered as to unfit 
the weapon for its original purpose. 

To a greater extent than probably most of us have realised, the same 
weapons were in use in the different countries of Western Europe about the 
same time, modified, however, in each country by certain peculiarities more 
or less distinctive. The more cultivated and scientific nations, such as 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and France, took the lead, the more distant and 
smaller countries followed later, benefiting by the large export trade carried 
on particularly by Germany. Hence it is that the weapons of any 
one countiy must be studied along with those belonging to the same 
and immediately preceding period in other countries with which it came 
in contact 

I arrived at the conclusions which form the matter of this paper after 
studying the weapon, now under consideration, in conjunction with its con- 
temporaries and antecedents at home and abroad, as far as my opportimities 
have permitted. 

The Universal Type is to be found in the simple dagger-knife in use 
over Western Europe from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries 

N.S. VOL. V. FT. I. c 
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inclusive. The handle is of wood mounted with metal, the grip being 
circular or octagonal in section, with round-shouldered haunches forming a 
guard which is strengthened by a crescent-shaped iron shoe riveted through 
the haunches on to ornamental metal plates or washers. The opposite extremity 
terminates in a small globular pommel finished by a small ornamental plate 
or washer over which the extremity of the tang is riveted. The blade is 
either heavy with a single edge or double edged with a midrib. (Figs, i, 9, 
A, B.) 

Fig. I is a dagger of this type, fourteenth or fifteenth century, with 
a single-edged blade, found in a grave at East Langton, Midlothian.^ 
The metal "shoe" (awanting) in this case was only a plate, and nailed, 
not riveted. The washer on the pommel is also awanting. 

Fig. a. Another^ from Stirlingshire, sixteenth century. The hilt is of 
hard red-brown wood mounted with brass. The blade is heavy and single- 
edged, with a proof mark ^ which indicates a foreign origin. The sheath, 
of cured leather roughly made and stamped with small stars, has a side 
pocket for a small knife, but is later than the dagger, probably late seven* 
teenth century. It was handed down in an old Stirlingshire family until 
purchased by the dealer firom whom I bought it It was said to have 
been used as a Highland dirk during the rising of 1745. 

I have another but smaller* imperfect specimen exactly similar, except 
that the blade is double edged with a midrib. It was dug up in Millrig 
Moss, Lanarkshire. 

Fig. A. A German example, fourteenth or fifteenth century. In 
the National Museum, Nuremberg. 

Fig. B.^ An English example, sixteenth century, similar to above, but 
of very high quality, the handle being mounted in silver. The blade, 

' In the Museum of Scottish National Antiquities, Edinburgh. No. EQ 185. 

*A specimen very similar to this was found in the bed of the Clyde, and is now 
shown in the Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow. 

'See Catalogue of Mus^ d'Artillerie, Paris. No. J. 871 — a plug bayonet. 

^ Most of our sword blades were imported from abroad, and the same, I expect, applies 
to daggers also, allhougfa perhaps to a less extent. 

^ Procesdittgs of the Soc, of Antiquaries (London) 1887-8, p. 97. 
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double edged with a midrib, is etched and gilt The sheath is tooled and 
has a side pocket which contained a small knife. 

Similar daggers are also to be seen in France and Belgium on tombs 
of fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.^ 

It seems to have been a common practice to have one or more small 
knives in side sheaths fixed to that of the dagger knife > and hunting sword 
(Fig. Cy This custom still survives in the Highland dirk, the Goorkha 
Cookree, and the Japanese and Chinese swords. 

I^ earliest type of the Highland dirk that I am able to lay before 
you is illustrated by Figs. 3 and 4. 

The handle is formed of some hard tough wood such as alder, 
briar, heather, or ivy root, and shows a pretty strong resemblance to No. 2, 
but at the same time an advance on it. The pommel is wider and flat on 
the top ; the haunches are narrow, and deeper than No. 2 to make up for 
the absence of the iron crescent-shaped cross guard whose influence, how- 
ever, is still seen in the curve at the junction of the handle and blade. 
The blade is the same as that of Fig. 2, but longer, being similar to that 
of the contemporary plug bayonet It is secured in the handle by rivet- 
ing the end of the tang over a small metal plate or washer. The sheath 
was furnished with a side pocket containing a small knife. 

Fig. 3^ shows the simplest form of decoration. The handle has a flat, 
slightly relieved band below the pommel and another above the haunches, 
the space between being rounded. The tang of the blade was riveted 
over a plate or washer (now awanting) on the top of the pommel. 

I, however, consider this particular example as the later dirk of the 
two, judging by the size and form of the haunches. 

The next step would be applying to the handle a touch of the ornamen- 
tation peculiar to the art of its makers. 



^lUustratmu of Incised Slabs on the Continent of Europe. W. F. Greeny, M.A., 
F.S.A., 1891. 

* The ReUqueay^ Jantiary, 1887. *< On Some of the Smaller Weapons of the Middle 

Ages." By the Hon. Harold Dillon, F.S.A. 

'Hunting knife, sixteenth century. In the National Museum, Dresden. No. 107. 

*In the Sir Noel Patoo Collectioo, Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
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Fig. 4 ^ is practically the same as «Fig. 3, but with the additbn of this 
particular ornamentation. The enrichment consists in carving with Cdtic 
interlaced work the bands under the pommel and above the haunches, 
leaving a slightly wider space between. The top of the pommd has four 
leaf-shaped sinkings. The blade is slightly heavier on the back. The 
sheath > is of leather, tooled with Celtic ornament, and furnished with a 
side pocket, containing a knife, the blade of which terminates in a crescent- 
like curve to serve the purpose of a fork. It will be noted that this sheath 
in form and arrangement b to all intents and purposes the same as that 
of Figs. 2 and B. 

As to the subject of date. I have been unable to find any data showing 
the existence of the Highland dirk as a distinctive weapon earlier than the 
seventeenth century.' 

When my first type came into use I cannot say with certainty, as dated 
examples are very rare^ but as Car as these and contemporary portraits would 
indicate, it was in use from the early seventeenth century down till the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. One of the few dated specimens I 
have met with is exactly similar to No. 4, but imperfect On the blade b 
etched "Fear God and do not kill, 1680." It is illustrated in Drummond's 
Ancient Scottish Weapons^ where another of similar form is represented with 
a brass handle, on which is the date 1663.^ 

The portrait of James, Second Earl of Murray,^ who died in 1638, shows 
him wearing a dirk with a small handle of similar form to No. 49 and with 
a knife in a side pocket In my opinion the first type developed from the 

^ In the Museum of Scotdsb National Antiquities, Edinburgh. A similar example b 
in the Sir Noel Paton CoUectioo, Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

' The description is of the sheath that belongs to an identical but imperfect spedmen 
in the possession of Mr. A. G. Usher, Edinburgh. 

'John Major, describing the Highlanders in his time (1512), says that they carry a large 
dagger sharpened on one side only, but very sharp, under the belt This description, 
however, would apply to the universal type of dagger-knife (Fig. 2) in use at that time. 

*In the possession of Mr. A. G. Usher. Its sheath is shown with Fig. 3. For 
complete drawings see Ancient Scottish Weapons^ Drummond, pi. xviii. 

' In possession of Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton of Langton Castle, Duns. See Frontispiece 
and p. 138 of Lord Archibald Campbell's ffigklattd Drtu tmd Omamtnt. 
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univenal type (Fig. a) towards the close of the sixteenth centoiy or in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, but the connecting link I have yet 
to find 

27te setand type shows the fiilly devdoped weapon. The handle is 
wholly carved with interlaced work and sometimes studded with small 
tacks. The pommel is fluted on its underside and covered by a metal plate 
00 which the tang of the blade is secured by an ornamental sciew*nut or 
knob. Fig. 5.^ This plate is sometimes pierced (Fig. F.) or engraved 
after the manner of the Highland sword hilts and pistols of the 
period. The haunches are also bound by a shallow metal shoe or 
mount which takes a orescent-like curve along the under side, and 
is sometimes continued as a band up the haunch to the grip. The 
metal used may be silver, brass, or pewter; I only know of one gold 
moonted example.' The blades were finely fluted on the fieure, occasionally 
alio on the back, or notched, and in some instances pierced in addition* The 
sheath is finely tooled with ornament and metal-mounted; it has two side 
pockets containing a knife and fork' respectively, which have handles to 
match the dirk or made of horn, bone, etc. Examples of this and the 
subsequent period show considerable artistic variation. The over-all length 
was about 18 incheSi 

In rare examples the knife and fork are side by side, and in an example 
in the South Kensington Museum there were three articles (all now missingX 
two side by side and one below. 

The weapon is now at its best and is remarkable for fine balance, the 
graceful proportion of parts, and the fine conception and execution of the 
enrichment and mounting. One may still remark the smallness of the handle 
(which would arise from the owner abstaining from manual labour), and the 
small size of the haunches which still preserve at the junction with the blade 
the crescent-like curve of the parent weapon. 

^ In the possession of His Grace the Dnke of Fife. 
'See Anciint Scottish HTapoms, Dnimmond, plate six. 

'These two adjuncts are mentioned by Macky in A Journey TT^rougk ScoiUmd^ London, 
I7«3» P- "94- 
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We have here, although not to the same extent as in the preceding type, 
the difficulty of fixing a date. Any date can only be approximate, as we must 
always count on a new type being developed and in use in one part of the 
country while the older form was still in favour in remote districts. I would 
say that this second type perfected itself about the commencement of 
the i8th century, and may have been produced during even the early 
part of the latter half of that century. I believe this late survival to be 
indicated by the fact that so many of the blades in the later and slightly 
inferior examples of this type are made from those of swords belonging to this 
period. The vigorous enforcement of the Disarming Acts,^ followed by the 
pacification and opening up of the Highlands after 1746, put an end to the 
general carrying and manufacture of arms there, and introduced the influence 
of the Lowlands. The dirk seems to have survived on account of its 
adaptability to domestic purposes' and the facility of its concealment about the 
person. The swords, which it was not safe to possess except in conceal- 
ment, were evidently unmounted and their blades cut up and transformed into 
dirks among other things. Country smiths have told me how, on the 
same principle, they had cut up fine old sword blades for transformation 
into turnip knives and screw-drivers. The dirk was also carried by 
privates in the Highland Regiments as late as 1748^ or even later. 

Figs. D, £, and F are exceptional examples which I would place as 
belonging to this period. 

Fig. D^ has a handle of brass, with the grip of bone finely turned. 
I think it early. 

Fig. £^ has the handle entirely of brass ornamented with channelled 
lines, the pommel plate being pierced. 

»i7i6, 1725, 174^. 

'PeniiAnt observed the dirk frequendy converted into a very useful knife by the 
butchers of Inverness (see his Tour in Scotland, London, 1790, p. an), and Logan 
states having seen it used for cutting up moss-fir, kail, etc (see his Scottish Gail, vol. 
i. pp. 321-324). 

* Military Antiquities, Grose, voL L p. 156. 

* Belonging to the Hon. John Murray-Thriepland, of Fingask. 
'In the Museum of National Scottish Antiquities, Edinburgh. 
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Fig. F.^ Another, with the haunch of brass and the grip of carved wood. 

I include it with reservation, as it appears to me late, and I have only 
Drummond's drawing, which is not sufficiently laige or exact. 

Having in the preceding type revealed the culminating point, we must still 
move on, but now on the downgrade. 

Tke third type shows deterioration by the exaggeration or attenuation of the 
main features. The handle is altogether larger, the pommel becomes deeper, 
the grip thicker and heavier, and the haunches deeper and flat, with a 
sharply marked line of demarcation between the two parts, so different from 
that graceful blending remarkable in the preceding type. The haunch- 
mount has lost the crescent-like curve, and in many cases is much deeper. 
The enrichment becomes inferior in design and execution, the thongs of the 
interlaced work being much broader and lower in relief (Fig. 6). In some 
examples the development tends the other way, and shows a shrivelling up 
of the features. (Fig. 7.)^ The blade has a single flute, and sometimes 
notching on the back, but has lost the graceful taper of the preceding tjrpe, 
the edge taking a curve suggestive of a carving knife, or, in common with 
the late examples of the preceding tjrpe, is made from a sword-blade. (Fig. 7.) 

I would suggest, judging by the Celtic work to be found on powder 
horns which are often dated, that the decadence set in during the latter 
half of the i8th century. ' 

On the repeal, in 1772, of the enactments against the wearing of the 
Highland dress we find the dirk, etc., revived as an appendage of it,' 
but being no longer required as a weapon of offence and defence, it would 
not command the same attention or affection, and hence the diminished 
care and taste bestowed on its design and manufacture. For instance, I 
have an example where the blade is composed of the point of an 1 8th century 
backHSword with a tang dove-tailed and braized into it, a weak arrangement, 
showing that the weapon was for ornament, not serious use. These changed 

^ Ancient Scottish Weapons ^ Drummond, plate xviii. 

*In the aathor's collection. 

^Trawls in England^ Scotland and the Hebrides, hf J^ Faojis Saiot-Food, LpndoOi 
1799, vol. L p. 268. 
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circumstances extinguished the hereditary armourers of the clans ; the old 
worthies possessing the traditions of the craft gradually died out, and their 
work fell into the hands of a later generation and a different class of crafts- 
men more in touch with a southern influence which had followed the 
opening up of the Highlands and introduction of new ideas. 

I would put the end of this period, i.^., when the last of those possessing 
the old traditions died out, at the dose of the i8th century. 

I may here quote the description of a visit paid to one of these old 
hereditary armourers by a Frenchman named Saint-Fond^ a few years 
previous to 1799.. He describes his visit to M'Nab, of Dalmally,' at 
once a locksmith, blacksmith, armourer, and ironmonger. M'Nab himself 
was absent, but his brother did the honours. Saint-Fond was shown, 
among other things, a *' large poinard of an elegant form." '' Its handle 
was made of wood only, but of a very hard kind. It was sculptured in 
a style of the most exquisite taste and of the most perfect and finished 
workmanship. The sculpture consisted of vermiculated knots, formed in 
dusters, and passing and repassing each other in the most graceful 
manner and without the smallest confusion." 

On Saint-Fond expressing a desire to purchase it, M'Nab said: *"It 
is not ours, it belongs to one of our Mends in the mountains who has 
received it from his ancestors and who would not part with it for any 
price. He has left it for repau: with my brother, who is able to 
make you one in every respect similar, if you wish it' Upon that 
he pulled out a drawer, in which there lay several in an unfinished 
state. 'We never deviate,' said he, 'firom this form, which is a very 
good one; being agreeable to the eye and affording at the same 
time a solid hold to the hand which uses it All the weapons of this 
kind which are made here or in the neighbouring mountains, are of 
the same form with these, and that firom time immemoriaL'" 

Of course, how exact M'Nab's copy of the earlier type would be 



'^Op. cU,^ vol i. p. 292. 

*The last of these M'Nabs died in 1904. See Highland Clan Notes in Gkugow 
Evening Ciiiaen^ nth May, 1904. 
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cannot be judged accurately from his description, and any one iriio 
has had reproductions made will know how differendy the same thing 
appears to different eyes. 

The fourth and last type^ which I put down as having developed 
at the dose of the i8th century or the commencement of the 19th 
century, finds us with the weapon looked on and treated as merely an 
article of Highland dress, and consequendy designed without regard for, 
and with but little knowledge of, its original requirements and mode of 
use. The design of the handle shows uncertainty: sometimes bulging 
at the top, sometimes at the bottom. Finally, to suit the patriotic senti- 
ment of the time, it took an outline resembling that of a thistle, or, to 
be in keeping with the strict classicism then in vogue, that of a baluster 
(Fig. 8).^ The latter form prevailed, and is still the fiuhion, although 
most unpleasant to the eye, and quite unsuited to the hand when holding 
the dirk in the required manner (point down), as the narrow part is 
encircled by the longest fingers and the wide part by the shortest The 
decoration has now reached the lowest level, consisting of mere basket- 
work in very low relief, the thongs being broad and perfecdy flat The 
blades are heavier and clumsier, with sometimes in addition to the single 
flute, a broad shallow central hollow, and broad notching on the back 
of the blade 

During, say, the first half of the 19th century the decorative appearance 
was further accentuated by covering the top of the pommel with a mount 
holding a large coloured stone, plain crystal, or imitation in glass, the blade 
being held in by some kind of cement, and not firmly clinched by a screw 
nut as formerly. 

Lasdy (probably early in the latter half of the 19th century), the pommd 
was increased in size and cocked to the side so that the coloured stone 
(or glass) mounting might be better displayed. This vulgar and osten- 
tatious monstrosity b what is now generally used, proclaiming aloud 
the wretched taste and debased art of the Victorian era which gave it 
birdi. 

It may be asked — what leads me, contrary to other authorities, to put the 



^In the Royal Scottish Miueiim, Edinbnigh. 
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development of a characteristic weapon in the Highland dirk at no eailier 
period than, say, the close of the i6th century? I would say in reply that 
the data I have quoted and the ratio of development in the later types do 
not support the earlier contention, A simple primitive article would show 
less variation for a longer time than an article possessing decorative features, 
especially carving. Moreover, types of weapons remained in use in the 
Highlands long after they had been thrown aside as obsolete in other 
countries. 

I think we should rather look to the very potent changes wrought over 
the whole civilised world by the introduction of portable firearms in 
the first half of the i6th century. This event caused the gradual disuse of 
protective armour and a great advance in the use, manufacture, and 
artistic treatment of offensive weapons. It is plain that a delicately carved 
Highland dirk would be quite out of place dangling against the harsh 
suriiace of the mail shirt used in the Highlands as late as the i6th 
and even 17th centuries;^ besides, we do not find the dirk represented 
on the monuments of that period. Its place would be occupied by the 
dagger knife (Nos. i and 2) or the dagger similar in features to the sword 
with depressed quillons.' 

We must also consider the influence of the great artistic upheaval of the 
Renaissance which began to spread through Scotland during the second half 
of the i6th century. For we had at that period, not only the imported style, 
but a turning back to the features of our own earlier styles showing itself 
in the revival of the ''dog tooth," ''nail head," and other Gothic features 
of the 13th century in combination with the imported Renaissance.' It is 
therefore more than likely that this movement aflected the Highlands and 
caused a revival of, or infused new life into, the early native Celtic work. 

I am therefore of opinion that the existence of Celtic ornament on 
weapons of the 17 th and i8th centuries was a rmval rather than a survival, 

^ See Colonel Clelland's doggerel verses, written in 1678, descriptive of the Highland 
Host sent dowx^to overawe the Covenanters. Quoted in the notes to Drummond's Ancient 
Scottish iVeapons^ p. 15. 

'See Drummond's Scuiptttre Monuments of lona and the West Highlands^ pi. xl. 

'An example of this will be found in the Doorway of Dundarave Castle, Loch Fyne. 
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No IV. 

REPORT AND INVESTIGATIONS UPON THE LANGBANK 

PILE DWELLING 

BY 

JOHN BRUCE, Esq., F.S.AScot., B.A.A. 

(Read to the Society at a Meeting on $tk Jamiory^ 1902.) 

Introductory. — I have pleasure this evening in placing before you on 
this table the results of the completed excavations carried on at the 
Langbank Pile Structure during the Autumns of 190 1 and 1903 under the 
supervision of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. The necessity of this 
supervision was imposed on the Society on account of the controversy 
which ensued on the excavations of the similar structure at Dumbuck, and 
there is no doubt the testimony of the gentlemen who spared the time to 
supervise the work will exalt the results of the excavations far above any 
atmosphere of doubt which might have arisen in view of what had tran- 
spired on a previous similar occasion. This discovery at Langbank, I 
may add, was the result of an extensive search in the Estuary of the 
Clyde in order, if possible, to corroborate the importance and bona fides of 
the Crannog at Dumbuck which Mr. Donnelly was so fortunate as to 
bring before the notice of the archaeological world. There was nothing 
mysterious about the finding of the Langbank Dwelling, my attention 
being attracted, when passing in the train, to the circle of stones visible 
on the mud flat when the tide receded from its highest point An islet 
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almost denuded now, has been on the site for a considerable period, and 
was known as the Baby Island, and, according to the local accounts, was 
large enough not so many years ago to afford room for the enjoyment of 
excursion parties of considerable numbers. As it was, on my first visit, 
very little of the turf remained — but a few tufts only. Mr. Baird, Proprietor 
of the Erskine Estate having kindly and promptly granted permission to 
carry on whatever excavations might be deemed necessary, the first official 
work was begun on Oct 7th, 1901, continued for a few dajrs, and then 
again resumed early in September this year and completed on 4th October. 
Mr. Alston, Engineer to the Clyde Trustees, kindly placed at my disposal 
five of his best men who were accustomed working in the river soil, and 
It is to their careful handling of the excavated material that we owe so 
many finds, although it was their first experience of such interesting work. 
On my first visit I made a few slight excavations, and brought up a piece 
of a deer's antler, showing signs of working, and picked up several stone 
objects familiar to sight firom my Dumbuck experience, and on the second 
visit, having unearthed further finds, including the Bone Comb which forms 
the most valuable item of the whole work, I immediately reported the 
discovery to the Glasgow Archaeological Society and also the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries of Edinburgh, soliciting their advice as to the excava- 
tion of the site. 

Position and Construction. — This Structure is situated on the south 
bank of the River Clyde, about 50 yards firom high water mark, in a line 
due north firom the West Lodge of Erskine House. At high water there 
will be a depth of water of about 2 to 3 feet The sediment of sand and 
mud on the top of the wooden cross timbering was very slight, in some 
parts the timber could be seen just awash. A few of the tops of the piles 
of oak forming the circle were to be seen amongst the stones on the 
eastern side, but to the western side these were only determined by care- 
ful digging, as the wood had become soft throughout and permeated 
with water and had disappeared for a foot or so into the sand. The circle 
of piles, which is slightly elliptical, measures about 50 feet in diameter, 
and the piles, which are mostly of a soft wood, are spaced from 3 to 4 
feet apart None of the piles appeared to be amissing, and while many of 



No. I.— Bone Comb — Front View. No. i. — Bone Comb— Back View. 
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them had a slight slope or curve towards the centre, which was observable 
in the piles of the Dumbuck Structure, all sloped up the river in a more 
or less degree, more especially on the west and east sides, probably arising 
from the superstructure collapsing in that direction. The piles were held 
in place from the inside by a forked tree trunk, which in some cases was 
artificially cut circular to receive the pile, and on the outside januned 
with a large boulder placed against the pile. From pile to pile trunks 
of trees were placed with a bend corresponding to the circle described, all 
uniting to form a solid substructure which would resist the action of the 
tides in scouring the support of the piles. In these respects the sub- 
structure was similar to that of Dumbuck, but on the whole not so well 
finished or such a perfect piece of work. There was an absence of any 
cavity or well in the centre, which was a great feature in the other 
Dwelling. 

To the east or upper side of the Cirde of Piles there was laid bare, 
at the distance of some 4 or 5 feet, another kind of superstructure the 
nature of which, owing to its great state of decay, we were unable to de- 
termine. In one instance we found one of the outer timbers fieistened to 
the under-lying tenacious clay with several wooden pegs or tree-nails. 
Many small pile-ends were also laid bare, but the nature of the Structure 
remams undecided. An outlying Structure of the Dumbuck Crannog was 
found to enclose itself into a kind of dock, and I would venture to surmise 
that this may have been a similar kind of erection. There was no Canoe 
found. The animal remains were nearly all found to the outside of the ring 
of piles to the east side, the same position as the refuse heap in the Dum- 
buck Structure. With considerable difficulty, on account of the softness of 
the wood and the tenacity of the clay, two of the pile-ends were eicavated 
and are now on the table for inspection— one is of oak and the other 
of an undetermined soft wood. The dressing of the points is interesting, 
showing, I think, that a metal tool has been used for the purpose. This 
I merely suggest, leaving the experts to state their views. 

The wood used appears to be that of the oak for piles only; beech, 
mountain ash, alder, fir, and birch, also hazel, forming the underiying 
layer of the centre Structure. 
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Taking the objects found in their order of importance, the first we have 
to describe is the Comb of Bone, highly ornamented. It is i^ inches 
in width by i^ inches in breadth. This Comb was found on the second 
private visit I made, in the bone debris which lay to the outside of the 
piles eastward, and was picked up by a Spanish friend while I did the 
digging. The ornamentation has been done by the use of a pair of 
compasses, and consists of crescents and cirdes not unlike the style of 
ornamentation associated with the bronze remains of the Celtic Art of the 
pagan period, several examples of which are referred to in Dr. Joseph 
Anderson's History of Scotland in Pagan Times. In the Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh, page 245, there is a 
Comb of nearly identical ornamentation, measuring 2^ inches long, found in 
the ruins of an ancient inhabited site on Geghan Rock near Seadiff, East 
Lothian, associated with relics of late Roman times, including fragments 
of a large Roman jar and of other pottery, bone pins and implements, 
upper and lower stones of a quern mill, and also teeth and bones of ox, 
horsey sheep, pig, goat, deer, dog, etc, and a variety of sea shells. This 
Comb thus supplies in a way what was entirely awanting in the Dumbuck 
Dwelling, namely, an approximate idea of the period of the occupation 
of the Dwelling. The small bronze fibula or buckle, No. 2, which 
was found in the refuse heap one of the last days of the work is also 
helpful towards the same end. This buckle is | inch in diameter 
and has a curved pin. The ends of the ring terminate in small knobs, 
while the ring itself has been made from sheet metal and is not solid 
drawn.^ 

Objects of deer horn and bone are numerous, and are similar to those 
found at Dumbuck. The deer horns, Nos. 3 and 4, show most clearly in 
many instances the process of rasping or sawing by which they were 
partially cut and then broken through. 

Shalk Objects. — Here again the finds are of the same character as 
those from Dumbuck Dwelling, although not so numerous. There is an 
example, No. 5, showing the human face, of size from 3 to 4 inches in 

^ Bronze fibulae of this type have been found in England associated with Romano-British 
remains, and many examples are to be seen in the British Museum. 




No. 3. — Deer Horn. 
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No. 4. — Deer Horn. 
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No. 9.— Sione Botet. 



No. 10. — Bone Aiiow Head (for Comb and Fibula see Pigs. I and 2}. 
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circumference, and another pierced for suspension with two circuhur rings 
intersected by a channel or duct, of a type found also in Dumbouie Hill 
Fort but worked in slate, is not the least interesting of the finds ; it measures 
4 inches long by 4 inches in breadth and ^ inch thick. No. 6. 

Many small pieces of shale were found, two of same showing traces of 
human handiwork. Nos. 7 and 8. 

It may be interesting to note here that the Venerable Bede in his 
Ecclesiastical History of England^ Chap. I., when enumerating the Mineral 
Treasures of Britain, says — " It has much and excellent jet which is bl4ck 
and sparkling, glittering at the fire, and when heated drives away serpents." 
While these apparent Amulets are not of jet, such as the Whitby Mineral 
with which Bede must have been familiar, yet the shale represents the 
local variety, and may have been used by the dwellers in the Pile 
Dwelling to exorcise the evil spirits of the day. 

Again I have to record the fiEu:t that no pottery was found — not a 
shred. 

Flint likewise is absent from the finds. 

Shells. — Those of the Mussel and Periwinkle variety were very 
numerous, and are on the table before you. Oyster shells in their 
natural state or ornamented as in the Dumbuck Dwelling have not been 
found. 

Slate Objects. — None of these were found. 

Stone Objects. — These are perhaps the most difficult to classify, as 
even official archaeological experts demand polished articles, and not such 
as those I have selected. Those I have to show cannot be entered in 
that category, but to my mind, and to that of some of our own members 
here to-night, those now before us are just as worthy of attention although 
they do not present the appearance called for. It was the recurrence of 
the type that attracted my attention, and finding them intermixed with the 
bone debris in the refuse heap made me think they were stone implements 
either broken or rejected during the process of fabrication. The material 
of which they are made is the whinstone of the district ; and seeing the 
inhabitants on the pile dwelling had no native flint to work on, I claim 
that they naturally made use of the material most plentifiil at hand. 
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lUustration No. 9 represents what is probably a borer, an implement well 
known to those acquainted with flint implements. 

Bones. — ^The quantity of these burnt and unbumt was large, the bulk 
of the latter being gathered and sent to Dr. Bryce, Queen Margaret 
College, who kindly undertook their classificaticm. Dr. Bryce reports 
having found in the collection bones of the deer, ox, sheep, goat, and pig. 

Dekr Horns. — Others again have been artificially hollowed out to form 
pointed implements. Where the Horns are of any thickness, in no instance 
are they cut through, but sawn round and then broken off. This may 
form a clue to the nature of the implement used for such a purpose. 
What I am convinced was a Stone Saw was found during the excavations, 
but unfortunately, at the moment, I cannot lay my hands on it 

BoNB Objects. — One small fragment appears, from a notch which it 
carries, to have been probably an arrow head. No. 10. Others again 
seem to have been employed as borers, scrapers, and chisels, and also 
weapons of an indefinite sort Nos. iz and 12. 

I have to thank the Crannog Committee for their attendance during 
the excavations, — Messrs. Bryce, Neilson, Roberton, White, Whitelaw, 
Young, and other gentlemen. The superintendence of these gentlemen 
was a pleasure, and tended very much to lighten the labours of excavating 
in such depressing material as mud and decayed matter. The fact of the 
tide covering our work twice in the 24 hours rendered the task of careful 
digging almost unattainable, but the results now before you on the table 
testify to the care and vigilance exercised by the Committee and also by 
the handy men lent for the occasion by the Clyde IVustees. 
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REPORT ON ANIMAL BONES FROM LANGBANK PILE DWELLING. 

By Thomas H. Brycb, M.D. 

The bones submitted to me for examidlition and identification by Mr. 
Bruce represent a considerable number of individual animals, chiefly oxen. 
There are about three score of fragments of ox mandibles. A certain 
proportion of these are no doubt the bones of opposite sides in the 
same animal, but the number of specimens obtained from only a portion 
of the kitchen midden indicate that over all there must have been a large 
deposit. The species of animals identified are as follows : 

I. Ox. — The species alone represented is the Celtic shorthorn or Bos 
longifix>ns. The bones are much broken, but a number of the individual 
bones have been recovered entire. The animals had been killed at various 
stages of maturity, a number being immature, as indicated by the absence 
of the epiphyses. 

(a) Skull. — There is no whole specimen. One large fragment had be- 
longed to a hornless animal; eight other fragments show the horn cores. 
These show the characteristic curve in one direction only, viz. forwards in 
the plane of the forehead, with no upward curve. 

(b) Bones of Skeleton. — All the entire bones are remarkably small and 
slender, indicating that the animals roust have belonged to a dwarf breed. 
Many of the animals were no doubt not fully grown, but 1 have appended 
the measurements of the bones with epiphyses completely united. They 
are all lighter than the bones of a cow of the Cadzow breed with which 
I have compared them, and the measurements correspond very closely 
with those given for a young specimen of Bos longifrons by Nilsson : ^ 

Scapula. Average of six bones — length, iif in.; breadth, 6^ in. 
Humerus. One bone — length, 10^ in.; breadth of lower articular sur- 
face, 2^ in. 



* Quoted from Dr. J. A. Smith's paper on "The Ancient Cattle of Scotland," Proc. 
Soc, Aniiq. Scot.^ 1 872. 

N.S. VOL. V. PT. !• D 
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Radius. Three bones — average length, 9^ in.; breadth of lower 
articular surface, 2f in. 

Metacarpus. Eighteen bones — average length, 6^ in.; breadth of 
lower articular surface, ij in. The longest bone is 7^^ in., the shortest 

There is no whole specimen of the Femur. 

Tidia. Two bones — average length, 11 J in.; breadth of lower articular 
surface, ly^ in. 

Metatarsus. Twelve bones — average length, 7I in.; breadth of lower 
articular surface, i^ in. The longest bone is 7|^ in., the shortest 7!^ in. 

II. Red-Deer (Cervus elaphus) is represented by a considerable 
number of tynes, and pieces of the beam of the horn, by the mandible, 
fragments of the skull, and various bones of the limbs. The horns are 
not specially massive, but the bones of the limbs are those of large speci- 
mens. Many of the fragments of the horns and tynes have been sawn 
across. 

III. Roe-Deer (Capreolus caprta) is represented by various bones and 
one horn. 

IV. Pig (Sus scrofa) is represented by several mandibles, and 
fragments of the maxilla, and various other bones. The variety is unque^ 
tionably the domestic pig, and not the wild boar. 

V. Goat (Capra hircus) is doubtfully indicated by a single short and 
very broad metacarpal. 

VI. Sheep (Ovis aries) is represented by several bones of the limbs. 
The metacarpals and metatarsals are remarkable m being extremely slender, 
though quite as long as those of the modem sheep. Of existing varieties, 
the Shetland and the St. Kilda Soa sheep, as possible representatives of a 
primitive native breed, are comparable with the Langbank bones. These 
are, however, longer and more slender than the corresponding bones of 
the St. Kilda breed. Their dimensions correspond exactly with those of 
the ancient sheep from the Romano-British village at Rotherley described 
by General Pitt-Rivers. 

The Horse is not represented by any bones in the collection sent to 
me. 
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The importance of the results of the examination of the animal re- 
mains, centres in the identification of Bos longifrons as the only species 
of cattle present The remains of this animal are recognised by the small size 
of the bQnes, associated with the shape of the frontal region of the skuU, 
and more especially by the small size and curvature of the horn core. 
The remains of this shorthorn have been found in sites of uncertain age in 
the drift and gravels. In the Hunterian Museum specimens are preserved 
which were found in the Clyde drifts They have been most frequently 
found, however, on places of ancient habitation, on Roman sites, on Cran- 
nogs, and in Brochs. So far as I know there is no record of the bones 
being found on sites of later date, but it is impossible to say when the 
breed became extinct in its purity, and merged into the varieties of modem 
domestic cattle. 

Bos longifrons has thus a wide range in time, from Neolithic 
down perhaps even to medieval times. It was the domestic ox in 
Scotland for an unknown period before, during, and for an unknown time 
after, the Roman invasion. Notwithstanding, its presence at Langbank 
in association with the other animals named, especially the slender-legged 
sheep, may, in the scantiness of direct, serve as collateral evidence, because 
it is in keeping with the archaeological indications. 

The occurrence of extinct, probably long extinct, breeds and these 
only, make the phenomena in this respect at Langbank exactly comparable 
with those observed at sites of pile dwellings in Scotland generally, and 
thus it becomes indirect evidence against the thesis that the structure 
belongs to some diflferent category, and to quite recent times. In the 
opposite direction its significance is naturally much less positive, but 
again the conjunction of animal remains is in harmony with the archaeological 
evidence. The Reindeer, for instance, might have been found with Bos 
longifirons, but that conjunction here would have changed the general 
significance of the remains — and have been out of quite strict keeping 
with the conclusions to be drawn from the features of the structure, and 
the characters of the metal buckle. 



* Trans, Gtological Sac, of Glasgow^ vol. ii., quoted from Dr. J. A. Smith, loc, cU, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY, AT THE 
REQUEST OF MR. BRUCE, TO CO-OPERATE WITH HIM IN 
THE EXCAVATION OF A PILE STRUCTURE AT LANGBANK 
IN OCTOBER, 1902. 

The Committee beg to report to the Society that the excavations this 
year were begun by Mr. Bruce on September 29th and ended on October 
4th, 1902, and that one or other of the members attended on these days. 
The men employed by Mr. Bruce were workmen belonging to the Clyde 
Trust staff, and had not been associated with previous explcnrations. 
Certain preliminary investigations, carried out a year ago, and previously 
reported to the Society, had demonstrated the existence on a tidal islet 
of a structure of piles and other timber, and in association with it of a 
refuse heap such as indicated a site of human habitation. The refuse layer 
consisted of shells and broken bones of animals. Among them were found 
bones of deer showing the marks of implements, a considerable series of ox 
or deer bones more or less pointed or shaped, and a comb of bone 
ornamented with circles. During this season's work Mr. Bruce has 
submitted further evidence as to structural details and associated relics. 
This evidence which Mr. Bruce has laid before the Society was considered 
on the spot by the members of Committee. They satisfied themselves that 
the details of the structural plan were such as Mr. Bruce has described ; 
and that the setting of piles and arrangement of timbers had formed a 
foundation for a superstructure of some sort, but there was no evidence to 
show what may have been its nature. That the place had been a site 
of habitation during a period of some duration, appeared from the extent 
of the refuse layer disclosed in the excavations. In addition to the bone 
comb already mentioned, the Committee saw a buckle of metal (bronze), 
found in the same layer as the bones and shells. The bones, which came up 
in large numbers, were collected, and have been identified as those of Red- 
deer, of Roe-deer, of pig, of a sheep presenting characters not found in 
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any existing variety, and, lastly, of a very small breed of cattle (Bos longi- 
frons) now extinct as a pure breed. In the refuse layer were also found 
two perforated pieces of Cannel coal with incised markings. The Com- 
mittee identifies itself with Mr. Bruce in recording the finding of these 
objects, but as none of the members were actually present they cannot 
personally vouch for the exact conditions under which the objects were 
found. There is no doubt, however, that they were found in the same 
reftise layer as the other relics, and close to one another. The Committee 
abstains fixun comment, resting content with Mr. Brace's record of the find. 
They would note, however, that the finding of these objects is secondary 
and unessential, and to be considered apart firom the evidence supplied by 
structural detail, by relics of a recognised archaeological nature^ and by 
the bones of certain species of animals, which provide definite evidence 
for determining the nature and date of the structure. The Committee 
does not fed called upon to enter into a discussion as to the precise 
archaeological horizon indicated by the finds. Such of the members as 
have been able to see the operations in progress desire merely to record 
their individual testimony in corroboration of Mr. Bruce's main results; 
to express their satisfaction that these results have provided so much 
additional material necessary for the dating of the structure by expert 
opinion ; and, lastly, to state their appreciation of the thorough manner 
in which the work has been carried out. 

(Sgd.) GEO. NEILSON 

(Vice-President of Society, Coavener of Committee). 

( „ ) DAVID MURRAY. 

( „ ) JAMES WHITE. , 

f „ ) THOMAS H. BRYCE. 

( „ ) JAMES D. ROBERTON. 

( „ ) WM. YOUNG. 

( „ ) CHARLES E. WHITELAW. 

( „ ) JAS. BARCLAY MURDOCH. 
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No. V. 

A METHOD OF ARRANGING BRITISH BRONZE-AGE 
CERAMIC IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

BT 

THE HON. JOHN ABERCROMBY, F.S.A.S. 

(Riod at a Meeting of the Society held an iM Dicemder, 1902.) 

It will hardly be denied that it is a matter of great importance that 
steps should be taken to attempt to arrange, in chronological order, the 
very considerable quantity of prehistoric pottery that occupies the shelves 
oi our museums in Great Britain and Ireland. Archaeologists are well 
aware that a precise chronology, one that takes the year as its unit of 
time, is quite imattainable, is outside the sphere of archaeology, and belongs 
to the domain of history. Nevertheless, they fed bound to grasp at the 
inaccessible as nearly as possible. For the human mind is so constituted 
that, when ancient objects are presented to its notice, it cannot rest 
satisfied till it can assign them to a certain period in the past The 
efforts of archaeologists are therefore constandy exercised in the problem 
of dividing and subdividing large epochs or ages into smaUer spaces of 
time, and assigning to these various subdivisions the different archaeo- 
logical objects with which they are dealing. Chronology of this sort 
is, of course, only relative, and all idea of years is excluded. It is very 
commonly based on the duration of time during which a particular type 
of instrument, or of ornament lasted, and is, therefore, somewhat analogous 
to dating by dynasties, or by individual reigns of sovereigns. 
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In the present instance we are concerned with the pottery of the 
Bronze Age, and an initial difficulty presents itself. How are we to 
fix the beginning of that period? The answer is that it is impossible 
to fix it Long before bronze came into conmion use a few imported 
specimens were current before the dose <tf the neolithic periodt and 
these gradually increased in number till the balance was turned^ and 
the preponderance of bronze objects made it evident that a new stage 
of civilization had arrived So between the two civilizations of stone and 
bronze we have to imagine a long transition period, during which copper 
was also emplojred, though the latter metal hardly comes into consideration, 
perhaps, in Great Britain, as well as implements of stone and a little 
inqxyrted bronze. When bronze was first introduced into Britain carmot 
be exactly determined. It may have been during the transition period 
when there was still a numerical preponderance of stone-cutting instru- 
ments in use. That indeed, I think, is very likely. But for convenience 
it is better to treat our earliest bronze in Britain as belonging to the 
Bronze-age^ and also the pottery with which it is associated, although 
the beaker class of ceramic is certainly a direct descendant of neolithic 
types on the Continent It is that which gives it a special interest It 
is a survival into the Bronze-age of a much older type of ceramic 

No doubt one reason why the study of British fictilia has been so 
much neglected is owing to the difficulty of the task from the paucity 
of material that might serve as a basis for chronological co-ordination. 
On the Continent it is often otherwise. There the equipment of graves 
is usually &r richer than with us. There several urns of different types, 
as well as many instruments and ornaments of metal, are frequently 
associated with one interment And large cemeteries are found, the 
contents of which would frimish a whole museum with archseological 
objects. Hence Continental archaeologists are able to divide the Bronze 
and Iron-ages of their respective countries into several well-marked 
divisions by means of the objects found in graves. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, with the exception of the county of Wilts, this state of 
affluence does not exist On the contrary, our Bronze-age interments are 
characterised by their poverty. It very rarely happens that two vessels 
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of pottery are found in the same grave. And it is equally rare for more 
than one bronze object to be found with an interment The commonest 
bronze articles are small awls or prickers and small knives, neither of 
which are very useful for chronological purposes, as they cover such a 
long period of time. The date of our earliest pottery in the Bronze-age 
is determined by occasional finds of flint daggers, stone perforated axe- 
hammers, stone, jet or shale conical buttons with a V-shaped perforation 
at the base, flint arrow-heads, stone bracers or wrist-guards, and in certain 
parts of South Britain, by so-called " pulley -rings " of jet, and "mesh- 
rules" of bone, flat bronze axes, flat, plain bronze knife-daggers, neck- 
laces of thin bronze-leaf rolled into small cylinders, bronze bangles, and 
small bronze knives. Some of these are certainly direct heritages from 
the neolithic past, such as flint daggers, buttons with the V-shaped perfor- 
ation, stone bracers, stone perforated axe-hammers, and flint arrow-heads. 
The first three of these do not extend perhaps beyond the first period 
of bronze, but the axe-hammers and arrow-heads survived into a later 
period, though how much later we cannot precisely say. The same 
may be said of bronze bangles, flattened on the inside, and small bronze 
knives with a double edge. 

Pottery of a later period can occasionally be dated by bronze articles 
of the second stage — I use Sir John Evans' classification^ — such as 
bronze daggers of a heavier kind, flanged celts, and tanged spear-heads 
or daggers. But there is reason to believe that the stout daggers, with 
a well-developed mid-rib and several grooves parallel to the sides of 
the blade, reached into the latest period of bronze, for one has been 
found near Brighton with a handled cup of amber 2^ inches high.^ 

The third stage of bronze, which lasted till the introduction of iron, 
is characterised by palstaves, socketed cdts, bronze swords, and socketed 
spear-heads, socketed knives and torques. Unfortunately not one of these 
objects serves us in determining the age of any type of ceramic ; in Great 
Britain no undoubted example has ever been found with an interment 
Yet on that account there is no reason to suppose that the custom of 

^Atu, BroHU ImpUmmts^ p. 473. 

^Archigol, Journal^ xiii. pp. 183-4; xv. p. 9a 
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depositing a piece of pottery with the dead had been entirely abandoned. 
It was rather that weapons of bronze and iron had ceased to be thought 
necessaiy, especially when cremation was in the ascendant It is not im- 
possible that a few flint chips or white pebbles and shells were thought 
sufficient to symbolise weapons and ornaments of value, which the heirs 
were reluctant to commit to the earth. For these are found in dsts and 
graves down to a very late period. That cinerary urns were used shortly 
after the Roman domination had terminated is proved by the fragment 
of a cinerary vessel found by Mr. Borlase in a cist under a cairn at 
Morvah Hill, Cornwall, with coins of Constantine the Great and later 
emperors. The fragment is provided with a semi-circular moulding in 
high relief which appears to simulate a handle.^ The moulding seems 
to be applied and not formed out of the material of the walls, a 
technique that is far from uncommon on certain types of what seems 
to be late ceramic in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Such, then, are some of the difficulties we have to encounter in 
attempting to classify British ficHlia in sequence of time — (i) scantiness 
of sepulchral furniture, (2) and when it exists, the uncertainty of its 
exact age; (3) in later times an almost absolute deficiency of any sort 
of accompaniment with the sepulchral vessel. We are therefore forced 
to fiftll back on some subsidiary method. First of all the large ceramic 
types, of which many examples exist, must be arranged typologically in 
their probable order of development from simpler to more complex 
forms. Each type will represent a certain period of time, and may be 
thought of as a vertical line or column, and all the types together may 
be imagined as parallel lines or columns of different lengths, beginning 
at different altitudes and terminating for the most part at different 
levels. 

Although, as I have stated, it rarely happens that two vessels are 
found together, several specimens of different types and classes are some- 
times found in the same barrow or cairn under circumstances that lead 
us to conclude that they are contemporary, at any rate in a broad 
sense of the term. This gives a point of contact between vessels of 

"^ Nttma Ccmmbue^ pp. 250-2, 
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different types and classes, which can be designated ABC, and we can 
imagine a short horizontal line uniting the two or more columns ABC 
at a certain point in the length of each. But before doing this we 
must have a starting point and a scale. It is therefore necessary to 
ascertain which b the oldest Bronze-age type of pottery in Britain, and 
then to divide it, if possible, into several parts. This gives us a 
terminus a quo and a scale by which to estimate the relative age of all 
vessels of other classes that are pardy contemporary with it The 
terminus ad quem is the fragment from Cornwall, mentioned above. It 
is true that it belongs to the Iron-age, but at present we have no criterion 
for determining when bronze was superseded by iron in many parts of 
Britain. In some places pottery of the La T%ne or Gaulish period has 
been brought to light, and that type must of course have been introduced 
from the Continent In other and remoter districts no doubt the old 
Bronze-age types continued for a long time after the introduction of iron, 
just as the beaker tjrpes, which are neolithic in origin, survived into the 
Bronze-age. 

In a paper, first read before the British Association at BelilEtft in 190a, 
I tried to show that the drinking cup or beaker was the oldest type of 
ceramic in Great Britain, and that it had its origin on the Continent at 
the end of the neolithic period, or in some part of the transition period. 
It may be possible^ perhaps, when I have collected photographs of all, or 
nearly all, the available specimens, to divide the long period during which 
the beaker lasted into four parts, partly by consideraticm of the form, 
partly by the ornament Two or three forms of food vessel were con- 
temporary with later forms of the beaker, and, fortunately, one of these 
forms is widely diffiised in the North of England, Scotland, and the 
North of Ireland. Without this help it would be very difficult to place the 
type of food vessel with a grooved shoulder, having four or more per- 
fiirated, or unperforated, stops in the^ groove. With one very doubtful ex- 
ception, cinerary urns have never been found, I believe, with beakers, but 
they have been found in the same barrow with them, as well as with 
food vessels, and also in flat cemeteries, without any barrow to mark their 
presence. Cinerary urns are, of course, of different types, and some that are 
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voy lare, it will be impossible at present to place, but in the main the 
ptcfpet chronological position of two widely 
difiiised tjrpes such as that with the over- 
hanging rim, and that with cordons at inter- 
vals, can, I believe, be made out 

This method of co-ordinating types of 
pottery can best be exhibited by a diagram. 
Let ^ be the oldest type, divided into four 
part& A vessel of class £ is found to cor- 
respond with one of A that belongs to the 
third division, and with another of the fourth 
division, V d and V tf. llie difference 
between V and If will often be sufficient to 
show the direction in which B has developed, 
and so to form a rough estimate as to when 
it bqian. An example of class C is found 
to correspond in time with the third division 
di A (cT ^), and also with ^ {V (T) at a 
time, judging from the development of B^ 
that seems later than the contact b' a^ We 
are, therefore, led to conclude that probably 
the contact V f \& altogether later than A^ 
and, therefore, the contacts d" ^^ i f^ f f 
are also later than A^ and belong to a newer 
phase of the Bronze-age. This method, 
which I hope to be able to use with some /' 
success, is, of course, only subsidiary, and 
intended to supplement the insufficient data 
afforded by the sepulchral furniture. In the 
first instance, pottery must be dated, when 
possible, by the objects with which it is 
associated. 

It may happen that both these methods of ascertaining the age of certain 
types or classes of pottery will £eu1 us. The technique and ornament that 
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aooompanies it may then be of service. In Scotland and Ireland 
especially you find a large number of vessels, generally bowl-shaped, 
with a flat bottom and very profusely ornamented, which at present 
I do not know exactly where to place. This class of fictiUa is dis- 
tinguished from every other ceramic class in Britain and Ireland by 
being ornamented with impressions made with a triangular-headed or 
lancet-shaped instrument, so applied to the wet day that a series of 
dog-tooth ornament in false relief is obtained. The result is extremely 
effective, and gives an appearance of great richness to the vessel I 
believe, however, that by careful study of the ornamental designs, and of 
the gradual development of the technique, that it may be possible in 
the long run to link this interesting class with other known ceramic 
types, and thus arrange them in their proper order of time. 

Much of what I have been speaking is still in the air; much work has 
yet to be done. Yet, I venture to hope that the first foundation of a 
methodical classification of our prehistoric pottery in order of time has 
already been laid, and that it is ji UlcX that the beaker is the oldest 
Bronze-age type in Britain, and came from the Continent And as I 
greatly desire your opinion and criticism upon a subject, which needs 
to be well threshed out and criticised before final acceptance^ I shall 
now read so much of the paper, first read before the British Association at 
Belfast this year, as refers to these two points. The paper will be pub- 
lished in full with numerous illustrations in the next issue of the yaumal 
of the Anthropological Institute for 1903.^ 



^ The paper in question is printed with 13 illustrations in vol. xxxii. of the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute^ 1902, pp. 373-397, nnder the title '* The Oldest Bronze-Age 
Ceramic Type in Britain : its close Analogies on the Rhine ; its probable Origin in C^tral 
Europe. " 
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No. VI. 
CLAYTHORN HOUSE. 

BY 

T. LUGTON, Curator of ths People's Pai«ace» Glasgow. 

{/^ead before the Society at a Meeting held on \^h January ^ 1903.) 

The Lukes of Glasgow and Greenfield had for a motto strenue insequor^ 
and their arms were similar to those borne by the Lukes of Bedfordshire 
and Durham.^ The first Lukes to settle in Glasgow may have come from 
the Border end of the old diocese, as families of that name have had a 
long connection with Berwickshire, more particularly with the estates of 
Spottiswoode and Marchmont. The Border districts perhaps occasionally 
supplied an English settler to Glasgow, and may account for such sur- 
names in Protocol indices as Bull, Snype, Jenkms, Burrel and Herbertson. 
As an example of the nearness of old ecclesiastical Glasgow to England, take 
the single case of the Roxburgh prebend, to which was attached an out- 
lying chapel at Lempitlaw, within three miles of the English boundary 
line.' But tracing this connection with Border districts will not result in 
obtaining much information about the Glasgow fomily of Lukes. For 
nearly two centuries they were goldsmiths and silversmiths of the town, 
and at various times had large interests in such industries as brewing, 

^ Robson's Heraldry^ "Luke, Glasgow and Greenfield, Scotland, anns granted 1749." 
'The churchyard at Lempitlaw is still used for burials, but the chapel walls are no 
longer visible above ground. 
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iron working, and sugar refining. Related to the Gibsons, Crawfords, 
Grahams, Andersons, Stirlings and other local families of good standing, 
some of their descendants are no doubt still connected with Glasgow, bat 
the history of the Lukes of Claythom, Greenfield, and MerkdaiUy ceased 
with the i8th century. The meaning of the place-name MerkdaiUy was 
first made known at a meeting of the Glasgow Archaeological Society in 
1902, and there are four oil paintings in Kelvingrove Museum and Gallery 
that are known to be portraits of Lukes, but what members of the 
family they represent cannot be discovered. 

The burial ground of the Lukes was at the Blackfriars Churchyard, 
unless an informant is mistaken, who states that a stone marked the spot 
there, more than 60 years ago. Let us suppose that the Lukes were 
adherents and members of Blackfiiars Church. About 1650, after kirk- 
skailing, those of the Claythom branch who had been at public worship 
would take a quiet road home by ascending the High Street to the 
Wynd Head, then, by way of the Drygate and the Butts Loan, to Clay- 
thom House. Nearly all the houses standing in 1650 on this route haye 
been seen by middle^ed citizens of our own time. To-day it is pretty 
certain that there is not a single house existing that dates aa far back as 
165a The oldest are perhaps at the Hangman's Bme, Ladywell Street, 
but the two finest houses (of x8th century erection) are at the Drygate- 
foot on the south side. One ,o( them, with the rather curious combination 
of dow-stepped gables and rams-hom club skews, has good wainscoating, 
and must have had in former days an expensively finished interior. 

At the Duke Street end of Barrack Street, or Butts Loan, as it was 
formerly called, there are no old landmarks remaining. In Glasgow Fast 
and Present there is the curious piece of information that people were 
living in the i8th century who recollected the gibbet standing on the 
Gallow Knowe at the north west end of the Muir, near the upper comer 
of what is now Banack Street A number of elderly people state dial 
in their time a mound was levelled close to the spot where Sydney Place 
Church now stands, and this, in their opinion, must have been the 
Gallow Knowe, Proceeding down Barrack Street, and looking eastward, 
it is difficult for one to re-picture the scene where, instead of railway 
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lines and plant, were the University buildings and the College Green 
before 1870.' 

On the east side of Butts Loan was a dayfield belonging to the 
University^ particulars of which are contained in the following advertise- 
ment in the Gia^ew Courier of xoth November, 1798. "A field of clay 
about five acres, called Butts Park, fronting Duke Street and the street 
on the east side of the Barracks leading from Duke Street to the Gallow- 
gate» with the houses thereon to be let to brickmakers or potters, apply 
to James Hill, factor for Glasgow College." John Anderson was the 
renter of this brickfield in 1778, and his name is connected with it on 
M'Arthur's map of that date. He lived till 181 1, but had given up the 
Butts Park before 1798.^ Continuing our walk in Banack Street we 
notice a "lean-to" erection adjoining large bakery premises at the 
Armour Street comer. This was once the school kept by Robert Carrick, 
who gave Horatio MacCuUoch his first drawing lessons. 

From M'Arthur^s map of 1778 one would suppose that the north 
wall of the Barracks yard was the original north boundary of the old 
Butts or Archery ground. But it has been stated^ that the Butts 
extended firom Gallowgate to the modem Duke Street line across the 
College Green. That the magistrates and University authorities ever 
permitted town's lads to shoot arrows at random over this extent of 
ground is unlikely. The Barracks jrard itself would have fiunished ideal 
butts. It had a natural ridge at the north end, upon which a six feet 
high turf dyke would have eflfectually prevented wild arrows fix>m flitting 
over into the College Green, and it would have afibrded a range up to 
300 yards. During its military occupation of nearly a century almost the 
whole area, with the exception of the ridge at the north end, had been 
artificially raised by several feet to facilitate drill movements. Anciently 



' John Anderson's burial place is at the north-west comer of Glasgow Cathedral, and 
his grare stone gives some particulars about his fiunily. He was the first renter of Clay- 
thorn after it passed out of the hands of the Lukes, and he used it as a brickfield before 
it became^ a part of New Calton. 

* Glasfffw Past amd Present. 
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the bowmen of the town would probably stand upon low ground and 
shoot their arrows against a bank surmounted by a tuif dyke. 

Arriving at the Gallowgate end of Barrack Street, we see an interest- 
ing line of i8th century tenements. The finest specimen stands directly 
opposite at the east comer of Claythom Street (number 384), and here 
the famous landscape painter, Horatio MacCulloch, was bom. A little to 
the west of Claythom Street is Marshall Lane, in which there is a much 
decayed building on the west side, with an outside stone stair leading 
to the second storey. The lower part of this building was the Roman 
Catholic Chapel of Glasgow from 1793 till the 32nd of December, 1814, 
when St Andrew's Church in Great Clyde Street was opened«^ The Boar's 
Head Tavern, once much frequented by soldiers from the Barracks, is now 
a tinsmith's shop and dwellings, and stands on the east side of Marshall 
Lane 

We now pass down the old part of Claythom Street, and looking in a 
south-east direction across an open space of ground see the two-storey 
mansion with a low brick wall in front, which is all that remains of Clay- 
thom House, the home of the Lukes. Claythom was a triangular shaped 
park, less than three acres in extent, with a laird's residence upon it, 
which might possibly date back to the middle of the x6th century.^ The 
western boundary of Claythom was near the line of Tureen and Green 
Streets. That was the wide end of the park and the south boundary line 
marching with Blackfauld, a part of Barrowfield, slanted in a north-westerly 
direction, till it ran out in a narrow point at the Calton Mouth. Perhaps 
the best site for a mansion on Claythom is precisely where the old house 
stands that is claimed to have been the residence of the Lukes. This 
Moncur Street building, like many in the Calton district, is stone fronted 
with gable and rear walls of brick. It is an unpretentious two-storey 



*The old Chapel building, the second storey of which had been used as a Catholic 
Mhool, and an adjoining house on the south, also used as part of this school, were 
desred away in March 1904. 

**'The Lukes seem to have acquired Claythom sometime before 1589." {.History of 
Hutchaon^s Hospital^ p. 19.) 
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edifice with a stone porch and a low brick wall in front, and may date 
from the middle of the i8th century. The same site had been occupied 
by an older building, some of the stones of which are still preserved at 
the back of the present Claythom House, and the older foundation walls 
were seen at the erection of the Congregational Church, which adjoins 
Claythom House on the west A part of the older mansion was retained 
for some years at the west gable of its successor, and was used as a 
kitchen and for servants' rooms. Some years ago Claythom House was 
sold by the late Mr. John Parker, CA., to the trustees of Calton U.F. 
Church, but owing to his frither having died when he himself was 
too young to take muclv interest in family or local history, he had very 
little to tell regarding the mansion. It is always described as a *' mansion " 
in title deeds, but unfortunately they do not go back as far as the 
i8th century. An important contribution to the history of Claythom 
House is made by Mr. Wm. Hammond of Stevenson Street, Calton, who 
was for many years assistant secretary of the Calton Hand-loom Weavers' 
Friendly Society. He states that in early minutes of the society — about 
1780, he thinks — there were several entries of donations that had been 
given by the Master of Claythom, and he says that there were quite a number 
of people resident in the Calton fifty years ago who were able confidently to 
afiSrm that the little Moncur Street mansion had been the residence of the 
Lukes. Some letters appeared in the Glasgow Herald of 1876 regarding 
this house and the armorial stone which was built into the brick wall at 
the side of the little gate leading into it Was the house the home of 
the Lukes? and what is the history of the stone? were the questions 
put, but they failed to elicit satisfactory answers. The stone now in 
Kdvingrove Museum is small and neatly carved It bears the Glasgow 
coat of arms, the motto, "Let Glasgow Flourish, 1720," and on the outer 
edge the word Spiritus. That the stone had been taken from some 
demolished building and inserted in the brick wall for preservation seems 
a likely explanation. 

T. LUGTON. 
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THE ORDER OF SEMPRINGHAM, AND ITS CONNEXION 

WITH THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 

BY 

JOHN EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scot. 
{Hiod at a MiiHng of the Socitty keU m TkurstU^^ 19^4 /i^., 1903.) 

L Ths Order and its Founder. 

The Gflbertines are interesting to us on their own account, and also bom 
the fact that they owed their introduction into Scotland to the early 
Stewarts. Instituted in the first half of the twelfth centuxyi the Order of 
St Gilbert of Sempringham was the one religious order of purely English 
origm. Its first house was at Sempringham in Lincolnshire, where may 
still be seen *' the old monastic door with its grand Norman Arch " ^ forming 
part of the ancient buildings.' 

St Gilbert of Sempringham, the founder, was bom towards the end 
of the eleventh century.* His father, Joceyln de Sempringham, was a 
Norman noble, who is said to have taken part in the Conquest The son 
received hb religious education fiom Robert Bloet and Alexander, Bishops 
of Lincoln. He was ordained priest by the latter, and appointed his 

^ Genealogist^ toL zv., p. 158. 

'Sempringham is a small hamlet 3 miles from Folkingham. Its Church is engnved 
in Dugdale, and is surrounded by grass-grown relics of earlier buildings. 
*The Acta Sanctorum gives the date as 1083. Others as 1089. 
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confessor. Bishop Alexander subsequently offered to appoint him to an 
important Archdeaconry, but Gilbert declined the promotion, "saying that 
he knew no quicker nor more ready way to destruction."^ Probably his 
views of the deterioration of character that followed on Ecclesiastical 
preferment were coloured by the worldly display which his patron, Bishop 
Alexander of Lincoln, maintained. Geofirey of Monmouth tells us that 
''there was not any person either among the deigy or laity that was 
attended with such a train of knights and noblemen," although, he adds, 
that ''his settled piety and great munificence engaged them in his 
service."^ About the year 1135, Gilbert established in the neighbourhood 
of his Parish Church of St Andrew of Sempringham, a religious house 
for the reception of seven pious maidens. Shortly afterwards he founded 
a house for monks under a rule resembling that of the Augustinian Canons. 
The rule adopted in the case of the nuns was that of St. Benedict, but 
the restrictions were very severe. The brethren were established originally 
to perform the out-door work necessary for the cultivation of the land 
attached to the monastic buildings, and to them as regular canons were 
committed the Church services. The rule of the Order is very quaint 
in some of its provisions. The description of it given by the follower 
of St Gilbert, who wrote his biography, is worthy of being quoted. "It 
is," he says, "the Chariot of Aminadab, that is, of a willing people, of 
the voluntary poor of Christ It has two sides, one of men, another of 
women, four wheels, two of men, clerk and lay, and two of women, 
lettered and unlettered. Two oxen draw the chariot, the clerkly and 
monastic discipline of the Blessed Augustine, and the Holy Benedict 
Father Gilbert guides the chariot over places rough and smooth, over 
the heights and in the depths. The way by which they go is narrow, 
but the path is eternal life."* The Order was exempted from Episcopal 
Visitations, but the master as supreme head of the Order was to go about 

1 Gfmham's St. Gilbert of Stmpringham^ p. la 

'Geofirey of Monmouth's BrUisk History (Giles* Tnmslation), p. 195. Cf. GuU 
SU^ham (R.S.)» p. loi. 

* Graham's Si. Gilbirt of Som^ngkmm^ p. 14. Dugdale's Momuticom Aftglictmmm 
(1661), iroL iL p. 679. 
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visiting the different religious houses, and on these travels he was not 
to employ more than six horses, which were to be close cropped in mane 
and tail so as to render them unattractive. The horses were to be used 
in the following way, one for the master, one for his servant, two for the 
two canons who were to accompany him, and two as pack-horses. If he 
required from age or infirmity to drive, he could use two horses in a 
two-wheeled cart, but never more than the total of six in his whole 
company. St. Gilbert also provided for the occasional visitation of the 
nunneries by two nuns and a lay sister, appointed from time to time by 
the master for the purpose. They were permitted to travel in a four- 
wheeled wagon, but were only allowed in case of dire necessity to speak 
to the canon and lay brother who escorted them, and then only when 
others were present.^ 

The Order, thus begun in the time of Bishop Alexander, was pro- 
moted by King Henry II., and in 1148 Gilbert applied to Pope 
Eugenius III. to have it merged in the Cistercians. The Pope could 
not see his way to grant his request, but instructed him to continue in 
his good work. It is said that had the Pope been told of the outstanding 
virtues of the Samt, he would have raised him to the Archbishopric of 
York. But the good man was too modest to let his merits be known. 
At his death on 3rd February, 1189, the Gilbertines are said to have 
had thirteen houses, 700 male and 1500 female members.' These houses 
were double monasteries, that is, they were constructed to furnish suitable 
dwellings for a number of strictly cloistered nuns, and also for a corre- 
spcmding but smaller number of regular canons. Double monasteries were 
a development of Eastern monasticism which spread over Western 
Europe, and Miss Mary Bateson tells us that there is reason to believe 
that they "were institutions known to Gaul when St Columban and 
his Irish disciples landed and preached a great religious revival"* That 
was towards the dose of the sixth century, and one of the results of 



^A/AeMoeum, No. 3850, p. 179. 

'Tanner's AMHa Monastua (1787), jdi. 

* Tratuacticfu tf Royal Histaricai SociUy^ voL xiiL, new icries, p. 149. 
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the labours of these missionaries was the founding of numerous double 

monasteries in Gaul and Belgium. They were established shortly afterwards 

in what is now the North of England, and South of Scotland. There 

is evidence that Coldingham Abbey was originally a double monastery. 

One of the earliest Abbesses is Ebba, *' uterine sister of SLing Oswin, 

whose name survives in St Abb's Head near Coldingham, and in Ebchester 

in the County of Durham." 

*' There was a nun, Ebba hir name, 
Sho was Abbas of Coldjrogham 
And sister of Oswyn Kyng 
A woman religiouse of gnde leuyng."^ 

She besought St Cuthbert to visit her house and impart religious instruc- 
tion to her Abbey. The good man consented: '^ 

" Cnthbert myg^t not wele deny 
That charit^, asked of that lady ; 
And went and duelt thar dayes sere 
In word and dede gude tbaim to lere."* 

Then we have Hilda, who about 650 was made Abbess at Heruten, 
identified as Hartlepool Thereafter she became "lU^jess of Whitby, 
where she began to reduce all things to a regular system.* There is 
reason to believe that the double monastery having taken root in this 
way in our Island, did not die out, but survived until it received new 
life from the religious revival in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
associated with the name of St Bernard of Clairvaux. 

Gilbert was canonized by Innocent III. in 1202. At the suppression 
of the monasteries the Order had about twenty-five houses in England and 
Wales.^ St Gilbert's day in th^ Calendar is 4th February. The SUtutes of the 
Order, also a Series of Exhortations to the Brethren, are attributed to him. 

1 MOrica/ Lift «f St. Cuthbert [Sortees Society], p. 49. 

^Metrical Lift if St. Cuthbert, 1. 1657. 

^Tromactwm, R. Hist. Society , ziii., new series, p. 168. As Dr. Stubbs says: 
"The mixed commonity was the fiishion of the time.** It had taken root in Ireland, and 
as he points out, the great Irish house of St Bridget at Kildaie was a doable monastery. 
[Cf. Stubbs' MemoriaU of Ely, p. I4*] 

« Tanner's NotUui MonatHea (Edition 1787), xii. 
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II. Early Bsnsfactors and Benkfactions in England. 

In Lincolnshire and the neighboaring counties the Gilbertines quickly 
acquired many possessions. One of their earliest benefactors is Gilbert de 
Cant, who conveys to the pious nuns of Sempringham and their brethren 
the fee and service of one knight in Thorpe, and he goes on to say 
that he does this '* for the soul of his father through whom that religious 
order of nuns was begun and founded," ^ and for the souls of other rela- 
tives ending with himself and his wife.' The date of this Charter has 
been fixed as between 1139 and 1153.* The English Charters relating 
to the possessions of the principal house of the Order in the Counties 
of Lincoln, Leicester, and Nottingham have been lately printed.^ Among 
the granters and witnesses are some interesting names. Alicia, Countess, 
daughter of Gilbert de Gaunt and widow of Simon Saint Liz, Earl 
of Huntingdon, bestows upon them the Mill of Folkyngham with the 
common pasture of doo sheep, and in Heckington a bovate and a 
quarter of land *' where the nuns can reside when they come to the 
Great Chapter," and confirms to them other lands previously acquired.^ 
This deed is of a date later than 11 84, as Earl Simon died without 
issue in that year. Earl Simon himself along with Julian his Chi^lain, 
and Roger his Chamberlain, is a witness to a charter granted before 
1 184 by Asceline de Walterville, with consent of Clarice his wife, and 
Geoffrey his heir, of the third part of his land, which he held of the 
Honour of Folkingham in the territory of Loctoun.^ About the same 
date Bernard Scott appears among the witnesses to a Charter by Adam 
Pedechen of Dembilby. Early in the thirteenth century a Charter is granted 

*It may be noted that in the Order the nans come first All through the early 
Charters the men take second place, the usual words being, " Sanctimoniales de 
Sempringham et fratres earum." In some cases the monks are not mentioned at alL 

*This lady was Alice, daughter of Hugh de Montfort Chartuiary of Whitby , i., 

p. 4^. 

* G*9uaiogist^ new series, vol. xv., p. 223. 

* Ibid, vols. XV. and xvL passim, 

^Ibid, zv., p. 161. ^Op, cit. xvi., p. 31. 
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in fiivour of the Order by Ralph, son of Rtdd de Kiseby, of land in 
Kodestoke, one of the witnesses being '* Aunrei de Hadingtun," evidently 
a phonetic spelling of Andrew of Haddington.^ 

In a Charter granting to the nuns 40 acres of arable land in the 
neighbourhood of Sleaford» Lincolnshire^ there appears as a witness the 
very interesting name, "Walterus Dapifer." This is Walter, the first 
Steward of Scotland, Founder of the Abbey of Paisley, and grand&ther 
of the Steward who proposed to settle the Gilbertine Order in Scotland. 
This Charter is attributed to a date between 11 50 and 1160.' 

Again, in the Crown Charter of Confirmation by Richard I., dated the 
first jrear of his reign (1189), ^7 which he confirms the possessions of the 
Order granted by various benefactors up till its date, we find the name of 
a witness who is an mteresting and romantic figure in Scottish and English 
history, '* Comes David Huntendenensis." This is Earl David, younger 
brother of King William the Lyon. He was evidently a most popular 
man, with a reputation for gentleness of demeanour towards the Church 
and Churchmen. A contemporary Chronicler (Jordan Fantosme), who 
knew him personally, thus speaks of him : " Earl David of Scotland, what- 
ever may be said of him, was the most gentle warrior, so God bless me» 
for never by him was robbed Holy Church or Abbey, and none, under 
his orders would have injured a priest."' Again he returns to the subject 
(and fix)m this we see that many warriors were not so considerate), " David 
was very wise, and was also amiable, and protected Holy Church, for 
never did he wish to wrong a priest or canon, who knew grammar (ki 
s&issent gramaire), nor nun of Abbey would he displease."^ This is 
not the time to go into the debateable questions regarding the Honour 
of Huntingdon held by him. It was in the following year (1190) 
that King Richard granted to the Earl, ''at that time heir presumptive of 



^ Gemealegisi^ new series, zviL, p. 236. 

*Acooffding to Mr. Round {Peerage Studies^ p. 122), Walter Fitz Allan, the first 
Steward, died in 1177. 

^Ckrptufme de Jordan Fatetosme (Snrtees Society), U. 1102-4. 

^Ihid, XL 1141-1144. 
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the King of Scots, a Charter of Confirmation of the Honour of Hunting- 
don, given him by his brother King William, the Tenant-in-chief." ^ We 
know that Richard sailed from Marseilles in that year to take part in the 
third crusade, and that a few weeks after the king's departure, David of 
Huntingdon was married to Matilda, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Chester. 
What bringa him into our present story is that in 1199 he was— notwith- 
standing his high repute as a pillar of the«Church — engaged in litigation 
with the Prior and Convent of Sempringham, as to the advowson o! the 
Church of Dodington, Northamptonshire. We learn that, after some 
proceedings that seem unfovourable to the Earl, the case was adjourned 
sine die at the term of Michaelmas, as he was then in King John's 
service beyond sea.^ Immediately afterwards, Thomas, the Prior of 
Sempringham, withdraws from the suit, putting forward in his stead 
one of the Canons of the Order, Robert by name.* In the end the 
case seems to have gone to sleep, as we hear no more of it Earl 
David has become a crusading hero, thanks to the imagination of 
Hector Boece, whose unveracious history was in this instance follo?^, 
and transformed by the romantic genius of Sir Walter Scott. Though 
not a crusader, Earl David was a gallant knight Even an English 
chronicler has nothing to record but praise of his deeds both in peace 

and war: 

Dm 

Ki esteit frere lu rei d'Escoce ; unkes meillur ne vi. 
n esteit en Leiroestre cum vassal pruz e hardL^ 

III. Introduction of thk Ordsr into Scotland. 

Turning to Scotland, we find that Walter Fitz Alan, the second of the 
name, third Steward, brought the Order into connexion with the West of 
Scotland. He established a house for canons and nuns of the Order of 
Sempringham at Dalmulin, on the north bank of the river Ayr, **in terra 



> Bain's Calendar, i., zziv. ^Ibid, i., Nos. 267, 27 1, 276. 

'Bain's Calendar, L, Na 278. ^Jordan FantMnit 11. 2039-41. 
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de Mernes."^ Chalmers says that he brought the inmates from Sizel,' 
which he erroneously places in Yorkshire. This is a Gilbertine Priory in 
the Mid Division of the County of Lincoln, founded by Albert de Greslei 
in the reign of Stephen. We shall see that Father Nicholas, Prior of Sixd, 
was a confidential friend of Walter the Steward, and it appears that the 
Steward was a benefactor of this Priory, for by a Charter preserved in the 
Chartulary of Paisley he grants to it a sum of three marks of annual rent 
which Adam de Ness was bound to pay to him, and in the year laaS this 
grant to the Lincolnshire house of Sixel was confirmed by King Alexander XL* 
It is thus quite likely that some of the monks of Dalmulin came originally 
finom Sixel; but if the Rule of the founder was strictly followed, some 
must have come from elsewhere, as the Rule provides that twelve canons, 
with a Prior as thirteenth, should be sent to a new house, this being the 
maximum number in a double monastery, seven canons being the minimum. 
The year of the Steward's foundation of the Gilbertines in Scotland is 
not absolutely certain. Spottiswood and Chalmers give the date as 1999. 
The editor of the Register of Paisley^ the late Mr. Cosmo Innes, places 
the date of the Charter of Foundation as between 1208-14. Prom an 
examination of the names of the witnesses, and from some other consider- 
ations to be mentioned, I think its date is a few years later. The 
granter was still alive in 1244, and also Walter Olifard, Justiciar of 
Lothian, one of the witnesses.^ Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, another of 
them, and first on the list, did not die till 1232.^ Of the others, Adam, 
Abbot of Mehrose, is a witness in 1229, and Rodger, the son of Glay, is 
a witness in 1225. ^ believe the Charter to have been one of the results 
of the feelings of amity between the two countries, arising from the mar- 
riage at York on 19th June, 1221,^ of the King Alexander II. to Johanna, 
daughter of King John, and sister of King Henry III., and of the mar- 

* Dalmiillin or Dalmellin, meaning the mill land, is now a fiurm in St Qnivoz parish, 
li mOes N.E. of \yt. 

*Chalmen' CaUdonia^ vol. ill, p. 489. 

^R^gist. Mamasterii de Passelet^ pp. 19, 401-2. 

« Bain's Calmdar, L, No. 1655. * Reg, Epis. Glas.^ L, xxvL 

^Ckron, of Lamercost^ p. 29. 
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liige of Alexandei's sister, at the same place and time, to Hubert de 
Baigh, Earl of Kent As Wyntoun tells us : 

"A thowauid twa hundyr wjntyr gane, 
And to tha twenty yliere and ane, 
Alysawndyr oure Kyng on ferme cundyte 
In Ingland passyd, and wes maiyt 
Wyth Dame Jhon, that fiftjnre lady, 
The Kyngy's systyr Schyr Henry, 
And syne browcht hame that lady fre 
Wyth hym in till hys awyne cnntr^ 
On that lady na barne he gate."^ 

The Steward of Scotland was present at the wedding, as also Bishop 
Walter of Glasgow, and Walter Olifard, Justiciar of Lothian,' who are both 
witnesses to the Charter of Foundation of the Gilbertines in Scotland. 
The Order being a purely English one, it was most appropriate to intro- 
duce it into Scotland at the time that the country was receiving an 
English princess as its young Queen. The date of the Charter may be 
conjecturally placed thus as the autumn of the year 132 1. 

By this Charter of Foundation, the Steward, on the narrative that in 
consideration of Divine charity he had founded a certain house for canons 
and nuns of the Order of Sempringham in the place called Dalmulin upon 
Ayr, in the district of Memes, conveys to the Convent there serving God 
and the Blessed Virgin the whole land of Memes, with all that is included 
within the boundaries thereof, as the stream descends into the River Ayr 
between the new town and the site of the Chapel of St Mary, and thence 
ascending by the said stream as far as the boundaries of Hachenratheny, 
and thus by the just boundaries between Memes and Hachenratheny to 
the land of Richard Wallace of *' Hachencru," and thus by the boundaries 
of the said Richard of "Hachencro'' to the Ayr. Moreover, be grants 
fiee and full common right to the peat mosses of "Prestwic," and one- 
half of all his fishings between the Castle of Ayr and the town of Irvine, 
also the Mill of Prestwic, with its sequels and pertinents, also the toft of 
Edok, in the Newtown-upon-Ayr, which lies between the toft of Matilda, 

^Wyntonn's Cknmule [Laing's Edition], vol. iL, p. 2^. 
* Bain's Cakndar, L, No. 808. 
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Gestinger and the toft of Walter, son of the said Edok, with the free 
service of the said Edok ; to be held in pure and perpetual alms» free and 
quit of secular service custom and exaction. By two subsequent Charters 
the Steward increases the possessions of the monks and nuns. By the first 
of these, he grants the Church of Dundonald, with the Chapels of Crosby 
and Richardton, and the Church of Sanquhar, as far as temporalities are 
concerned By the second, he conveys the lands of Drumley and Swynes- 
hales,^ also the lands of " Petihaucingowin " [Petiauchengowan], near Lodi- 
winnoch. The granter retains his rights of hunting and hawking, but wiA 
full power to the grantees to bring whatever land they please into cultiva- 
tion, and also to build upon it The sporting rights extending over the 
extensive forest of Forineise [Fereneze] were highly prized, and were 
therefore retained by the Steward, 

In the British Museum there is preserved the Chartulary of Malton,* 
an important Yorkshire house of the Order. In it there are several letters 
relating to the projected Scottish bouse which have never been printed, 
and thus have not received the attention they deserve. The first is a 
letter by Walter Fitz Alan to Roger, Second Master of Sempringham, in 
which he says, " I have decided at my own expense at once to found at 
the New Castle upon Ayr, in Scotland, a bouse of your Order," and then 
proceeds. " I now point out by this letter what I am at present able to 
give and assign for the sustenance of the cloistered inmates [ad reUgiasi 
viventium sustentadonefn\. The heritable subjects are five carucates (600 
acres) of arable land, and the pasturage of 300 cows, which I will at once 
provide at my own expense, and the pasturage of 2000 sheep which I will 
provide in like manner, with the fishings efieiring thereto in the place 
foresaid, and also the Church of Dundonald, which is worth annually 
100 marks, and the Church of Senekacher (Sanquhar) which is worth 
20 marks, and the two mills which are of the value of 12 marks, and a 



* These lands are in the neighbourhood of the Laveran, a tributary of the White Cart 
near Crookston, Renfrewshire. 

' British Museum, Cotton MS., Claudius, D. xL It consists of 393 leaves of veUum, 
13x9 inches. This MS. is attributed to the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
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certain part of my Forest of Senekacher, together with the buildings as 
well of churches as of houses which I will build there at my own expense." 
The Steward then goes on : ** Regarding these matters I have written 
you as well as I could, but my reverend friend [damsnus] Nicholas Prior 
of Syxle, bearer of this letter, will be able to give a fuller oral account 
of my purpose. I pray, therefore, your Holiness" — that is the Master of 
Sempringham — '' to take wise counsel in the matter, and thus give me your 
discreet approval so that my proposal, by God's grace, mav have the 
wished for termination. Be pleased without fail to send me back a reply 
on this matter before Easter, and to state whatever may be your views 
by the bearer of this letter, or whomsoever you may prefer to send." 
The letter is signed "Walterus," and then follows a curious alliterative 
motto or play upon the name — " Nee waleant qui nos non valuisse velint" 
It b without date. 

As writing was not much practised by the laity in this age, it is 
very probable that the Prior of Sixel was not only the bearer, but also 
the writer of this letter on behalf of the Steward. He evidently had been 
discussing the proposed foundation with him, and knew all his views on 
the subject thoroughly. It is possible that he paid a visit to the West 
of Scotland when the Steward and the other guests returned from England 
after the marriage of King Alexander, and thus saw the site proposed for 
the Scottish House of the Order on the banks of the Ayr, near the New 
Castle, built there by King William the Lyon. Be that as it may, he 
was a confidential friend, and trusted adviser. 

Unfortunately, we are not in possession of the reply to this letter. 
The answer must, however, have been favourable to the scheme, for 
the Charter of Foundation was issued shortly after, to which I have 
referred above. In a recent History of the Order it is stated that Roger, 
Master of Sempringham refused the o£fer of Walter Fitz Alan.^ This is 
not so. On the contrary, the Charters following upon this letter con- 
clusively prove acceptance. 

* Graham's St, Gilhert of S€mpringham^ p. 46. 
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IV. Departure of the Order from Scotland. 

The lands thus gifted to, and accepted by, the Order of Sempringham 
were not long retained. The monks and nuns are said in the ^^Auount of 
the Religious Houses^ ^ and also by Chalmers, to have found our climate 
uncongenial, and in or about the year 1238 they left Scotland. Why 
did they depart? No sensible person could find the climate of Ajrrshire 
other than salubrious. This reason was evidently invented at a com- 
paratively recent date, in order to give a plausible explanation of a 
transaction the real cause of which was imknown. No other instance 
occurs of a Religious Order leaving Scotland in the Middle Ages. The 
tendency was all the other way. The Grey Friars had come into the 
country only seven years before, and the Dominicans had also been 
introduced a few years previously. I think the answer is to be found 
in a view of the relations of Scotland and England, as affected by the 
death without issue of Queen Johanna in the year 1238. In Scotland 
there must have been great disappointment at the King having no son 
to succeed him, and on the Queen's death no time was lost in looking 
out for a suitable lady to fill the vacant place by the monarch's side. 
Alexander himself seems to have had a wish to marry a sister of the 
Queen of England, Eleanor of Provence, and to have been baulked in 
the project' This was probably a source of annoyance to hun. He 
must look elsewhere. An embassy was sent to France. Wyntoun tell us : 

" The byschape that time of Glasgow, 
A man commended off wertn 
And Schjrr Waltyr Alaynsown 
Justys off Scotland, quhen this wes down, 
Past apon delywerans 
Oure s^ togyddjrre into Fnms, 
For to see thare dame Maiy, 
Schyr Ingram/s douchtyr De Cowcy. 
Thai held tharoe payid off that sycht, 
And come syne to thare schyppyn rycht, 

^ Keith's SeoiiUk BUkops (Russell's editioo), p. 43a. 
* Bain's Calemdmr^ i., Na 1444. 
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And browcht hyr wyth thame in ScotUmd, 
A lady iajte and a plesand. 
At Roxborch Aljrsandyr onre Kyng 
Till wyff weddyt that madyn yhyng.*'^ 

It is evident that this marriage was not looked on favourably in 
England. The refisrences in the English Chronicles prove this. " PiuUam 
ii trammarims partibus genere de Curds nomine Mariam " the Lanercost 
Chronicler calls the new Queen in a slighting way, and he narrates a 
sUNy in connexion with the birth of her son, afterwards Alexander III., 
in iriiich a widow woman is spoken of as calling down a curse upon 
the newly-born child.' ELing Henry III. never seems to have overcome 
his distrust of the influence of Mary de Couci, and as late as 1257, when 
her first husband (King Alexander II.) had been dead eight years, we 
find him stipulating with her before allowing her to pass to Scotland 
thfoogh his realm that she and her husband would swear not to harm 
him and his kingdom, and would make no attempt against the Council 
of the young king of Scotland appointed in his interest He was so 
particular about the matter that he would not allow her and her husband 
(John of Brienne) to come beyond Dover until they had taken an oath 
to this effect* The Steward was active in prompting the French marriage, 
and brought the young lady to her adopted country. It seems very 
likely, therefore, that hb patronage of the English Order of Sempringham 
may have become so lukewarm as to make them anxious to leave a 
oountxy where they were beginning to be looked upon as intruders. No 
gifts of lands or other benefactions in Scotland, beyond those of the 
founder, are recorded, and the revenues of their house were probably 
so small as to make removal back to England imperative. In all 
likelihood they were never in the position of having proper build- 
ings for housing both sexes here, and so probably there were no 
nuns of the Order sent from England. They are never mentioned as 
being in residence. Accordingly, on 29th November, 1238, at Dryburgh, 



^ Wjmtoon's ChromcU (Laing's edition), vol. ii., p. 245. 

* ChrmUcU of Lamnost^ pp. 48, 49. ' Bain's CaUmUtr^ L, No. 2083. 
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William Prior of Melton,^ and William Prior of St. Andrew's Prioiy, 
Marrick, Yorkshire, two Gilbertine priors who had been appointed Pra- 
conitors for the Order, renounced formally on its behalf all right whatever 
in and to all the lands which it had obtained in Scotland through the 
pious gift of the Steward.^ They at the same time sent a letter to the 
two Canons of the Order, John and Walter, who were stationed at Dal- 
mnllin, telling them of the arrangement that they were entering into with 
the Abbot of Paisley, and that a formal delivery of legal documents was 
to take place, so that everything might be done in good faith. Therefoie 
they instruct Canons John and Walter with the authority of the whole 
Order which they exercise, by giving sasine to infeft the Abbot of Paisley 
for the perpetual benefit of his house in the lands, revenues, and all the 
other real property whatsoever which they possess through the gift of 
their benefactor, Walter Fitz Alan, with whatever solemnities the Abbot 
may desire. They instruct them also to deliver over the brood mares 
on the premises, and all the foals, along with a detailed Inventory, so 
that, if any defect is foimd after the sale, a deduction in the price to be 
paid can be made. All the other effects are to be treated in a similar 
manner, and everything b to be faithfully done to the satisfisiction of the 
Lord Abbot, with whom the Order of Sempringharo are evidently desirous 
to stand well. Having fulfilled their functions at DalmuUin the two 
canons are to return to England with all speed.* 

It seems clear from the documents that all the parties were at this time 
wishful to carry out in good faith what they looked upon as a fair baigain. 

V. Financial Arrangements with the Monastery of Paisley. 

Following upon the sale of their Scottish estates, real and personal, by 
the Gilbertines, the Steward, as Feudal Superior, confirmed the Monastery 
of Paisley in their possession, stipulating that they should pay each year 
forty marks within the Monastery of Dryburgh to the canons and nuns of 
Sempringham, or their Procurator. The Abbot and Convent of Paisley on 

^ Melton-on-the-Hill near Doncaster. ^Rt;gisirum de PasseUi^ pp. 25, ay. 

'MS. Cotton Qaud., D. zL f. 237. 
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their part gnmted an Obligation to the Gilbertines, by which they bound 
themselves in all time coming to pay to the Master, Canons, and Nuns 
of the Order of Sempringham, or their Procurator, forty marks annually at 
Whitsunday, within the House of Dryburgh, or to be deposited there if 
they or their Procurator were not present, under the penalty of twenty 
pounds of silver, to be paid over and above the principal sum in the 
event of payment not being made pimctually when due. They further 
agreed to submit themselves and their estates and revenues, as well 
spiritual as temporal, to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Glasgow for 
the time being, and in case the see happened to be vacant, to that of the 
Chapter of the Cathedral Only one valid defence in case of non-payment 
was to be available, to wit, if the land were in a state of war, so that the 
money could not be carried to the place of payment in safety. The 
canons and nuns were not to be entided to exact the penalty for delay in 
payment in such circumstances, provided that as soon as opportunity pre- 
sented itself the principal sum were paid. The Abbot and Convent of 
Paisley finally bound themselves, in the most solemn way to the true and 
foithful observance of this their voluntary obligation. This Writ was sealed 
with the seal of the Chapter of Paisley, along with the seal of Walter 
Fitz Alan. It bears no date in the copy inserted in the Chartulaiy of 
Malton, but it may be dated about 1238. 

Then follow two interesting Writs.^ The first is by the Steward, and 
must be about the same date as the departure of the Order firom Scotland, 
i.e. 1238. In it he declares that hom a sense of divine mercy, and for 
his own salvation and for the souls of his ancestors, he has granted and 
confirmed to God and the Canons and Nuns of the Order of Sempringham 
forty marks per annum firom the goods of the House of Paisley, to be 
received in all time coming at the term of Whitsunday, at Dryburgh, for 
which payment the said Abbot and Convent, whom he has satisfied most 
liberally, have bound themselves in order that his gift may obtain per- 
petual validity. He appoints the Prior of Malton for the time being as 
his Procurator, to see that this donation of his is distributed for the 

^ MS. Chartulary of Malton, Cotton MS., Claud., D. zL f. 227. 
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general benefit of the Order of Sempringham. This clause enables us to 
understand how these writs relating to Scotland come to be engrossed in 
th^ Chartulary of the Malton Priory. He explains that he gives this in 
coinmutation of the lands, revenues, fishings, and others, which he had 
granted to them for the purpose of founding a certain house of canons 
and nuns of the Order. 

Walter sent to England the Abbot of Paisley with the following letter, 
which may have been his own composition : '' Walter son of Alan, Steward 
of the King of Scotland and Justiciary of Scotland, to the Priors of Malton 
and York, Procurators constituted on behalf of the Order of Sempringham, 
greeting in the Lord. We send you word to deliver up, as if to ourselves 
personally, to our beloved and trusty Lord Abbot of Paisley who comes 
to you on my behalf all instruments whatsoever which you have received 
fix>m the King, the Bishop of Glasgow, and ourselves at any time regarding 
the possessions granted to you by us in good £dth. And in testimony 
that you may safely do this we send you duplicate letters patent by the 
Abbot himself. Fare you well." The Steward begins right royally in the 
pluraly but when he gets full of his subject lapses into the singular, and 
then towards the close resumes the dignified style again. I make no 
excuse for giving in full this and the preceding letter by one of the early 
founders of a race that was afterwards to write many royal letters, and to 
play a great part in the history of Scotland and of Britain. 

The Bishop of Glasgow, William de Bondington, is then requested by 
the Gilbertines to certify that the Abbot and Convent of Paisley have 
become voluntarily subject to his authority, and bound to pay the forty 
marks annually. This he does in a Writ, a copy of which has been pre- 
served in the Chartulary of Malton. 

The last of the series is a letter by the Abbot and Convent of Dry- 
burgh, in which they declare that the Procurators of the Order of Sempring- 
ham have deposited with them as their authority for receiving the money 
annually, the Obligation by the Abbot and Monastery of Paisley, which 
they anew recite at length.^ 



* Cotton MS., Claad., D. xL f. 227^. 
N.S. VOL. V. PT. I. F 
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VI. Disputes with Paisley. 

I This annual payment of forty marks was a source of continued trouble 

A and bickering for many a long year afterwards. The monks of Paisley 

( evidently felt it a grievous burden, and I daresay came to look on it as 

a disagreeable mark of dependence on England, ifdiich touched them not 
I only in their patriotism, but in their pocket The result was many an 

I attempt, more or less successful, to wriggle out of the obligation to pay, 

i many a year in which it was not paid at all 

In 1246^ we find the Prior of Sempringham and his Chapter sorrowfully 
declaring that they have been under the necessity of appealing to Pope 
Innocent IV. to arbitrate in the case between them and the Abbey ot 
Paisley, and notwithstanding the powerful aid of the Holy See they are 
unable to do better than compromise their clairo,^ by remitting one-half 
of the arrears of the debt, along with the whole expenses of the suit, on 
condition that the Abbot and Monks of Paisley will in the future pay the 
annual rent of forty marks in terms of the original obligation under which 
they had come, and to corroborate which they had entered into a written 
contract with the Prior of Sempringham. 

It is likely that the fourth writing, of which we have a copy on folio 
227 of the Chartulary of Malton, is this second obligation. It contains 
some interesting details regarding the dispute. It narrates that on one 
occasion, owing to the demands of the Holy See, they had retained 
sixty shillings sterling, according to the rating of the revenues of Scot- 
land, out of the forty marks due annually to the Master and Brethren 
of the Order of Sempringham, and that on account of this they had been 
summoned by Papal authority to Durham, where they had come to satis- 
factory terms with the Gilbertines; and in order that for the future all 
cause of dispute and occasion of dissension or of any controversy might 
be removed, they thereby added to their former obligation, renouncing every 
ground whatever, whether from the exactions of Princes or Prelates, whereby 

^i?ijf. de Passeiett p. 24. 

^SptdaiiUr remmciantu bauficio resiihUwnis in inttgrum tuper preUriiis det€Htiamhus» 
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they might claim in the future the right to Tetain any sum whatever of the 
said amiual payment They submitted themselves axid their goods to the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Glasgow or his aiapter,*should the See happen 
to be vacant, as Judge and Arbiter.^ They renounced all former defences 
under the original penalty, and declared everjrthing that might be com- 
petent for their defence to be cancelled and of none effect 

Nothing could well be stronger in its terms than this deed As it is 
without date, it is not altogether easy to say precisely when it was 
written. It refers to the claim of the Holy See, and the consequent 
rating of the Scottish ecclesiastical revenues. I think it may thus be 
dated after 1239, the date of the appearance of the Cardinal Legate Otho 
in Scotland, whose demands had been long resisted, and whom the king 
had frightened by exaggerated accounts of the savage character of his 
unruly subjects.^ He held a Provincial Council at Edinburgh in 1239.* 

We have evidence, that, for a time after this agreement was entered 
into, the Abbey of Paisley paid its debt annually to the Order of St. 
Gilbert, or at least made an effort to do so. It soon, however, fell into 
arrears, and in August, 1296, at the breaking out of the War of In- 
dependence, we find that the Abbot acknowledged formally to King 
Edward that he and his monastery were owing the Master of Sempring- 
ham forty marks, and he promised to pay ten marks to account of the 
debt on the 30th of August and thirty marks, being the balance due, 
at Michaelmas following. In the event of failure to pay, he consented 
on behalf of himself and his convent that the said sum should be raised 
by the seizure of their goods and chattels in Lanarkshire^ and elsewhere.'^ 
The ten marks to account were duly paid, as we learn from the extant 
receipt of the Prior of Malton, but we have no receipts for further 

^/udices et compuUorti, 

•Hftiles' Annals, (3rd Edition), iiL, 239. 

' Ckron. di Mdr^s, quoted by Hailes, ut mpra, 

* Lanarkshire then included Renfrewshire. See Mr. Robert Renvrick's article on 
" The County and Ptoish Divisions of Glasgow " in Glasgaut Herald of 7th February, 
1903- 

* Stevenson's Uuiarical Docnmentt^ voL iL, pp. 82-83. 
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payments, and certainly by the year 1305, if not a few years earlier, 
payments had ceased. 

j In the year 1319 the Pope (John XXII.) comes to the rescue of 

the badly-used Gilbertines. He writes to the Archbishop of Canterbury 

h authorising him to "appropriate the Church of Wissenden value fif^ 

marks to the Prior and Convent of Sempringham, which he states com- 
prises forty Canons and Regulars, and a separate house of two hundred 
nuns. A sum of forty marks for their Wardrobe which they used to 
have from the Benedictine House of Paisley has by reason of the wars 
not been paid for more than fourteen years." ^ This is liberal provision, 
for the revenue from the Church of Wissenden is more by ten marks 

f annually than the sum which should have come from Paisley, but, no 

doubt, in making this grant the Pope is thinking of the arrears which 
are due, and of the urgent need of the nuns' and canons' wardrobes 
being replenished. 

Eighty-two years afterwards an acrimonious dispute and litigation before 
the Ecclesiastical Courts between the two parties is seen in progress. 
The case then comes before the official of the See of Glasgow. The 
Order of Sempringham had appointed as their general factor and attorney 
in Scotland Reginald More, — of whom I will speak later on, — and the 
Abbot and Convent of Paisley as their special mandatory Andrew of 
Kelso, Prior of their own monastery. On the 13th day of February, 
1329, these two gentlemen appeared in the Cathedral Church of Glasgow 
f personally before the official. No claim has been made on behalf of 

the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow to go back to the first half of the 
fourteenth century, but Andrew of Kelso is certainly one of the early, 
local legal luminaries, and may be looked on at some future period, 
as perhaps entitled to a bust among the dtt tnajores in the Faculty 
Library. Be that as it may, he did well for his clients the abbot and 
monks of Paisley. First of all, he seems to have taken objection to 
Reginald More's authority to act for the Gilbertines. The result is that 
More is bound under a penalty of ;^ioo to procure a Power of 

^ Bliss' Calendar of Papal Letters^ 3 John XXII., vol. iL, p. 185. 
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Attorney with a special mandate empowering him to compromise, com- 
pound and settle their claims, sealed with the Common Seal of the 
Priory of Sempringham, and to exhibit it to the Procurator of the Abbot 
and Convent of Paisley before the first day of May following. On the 
footing of this being done, the parties agreed to refer the case to the 
amicable decision of the following arbiters, viz. : on the part of R^;inald 
More for the Gilbertines, James Ben, Bishop of St Andrews,^ and Robert 
of Laudyr, Justiciar of Lothian; and on the part of Andrew of Kdso 
for the Monastery of Paisley, Lord James Douglas and Alexander of 
Meynes, and in the event of disagreement among the four arbiters to 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, as oversman. On behalf of the 
monks of Paisley it was admitted that they were resting owing in the 
principal sum of forty marks since the proclamation of peace between 
Scotland and England, that is, since the Treaty of Northampton concluded 
in April of the previous year. Evidently they took up the position that 
no money claim could be entertained between the two countries during 
a state of war, and that arrears were not merely suspended but can- 
cdled. The question would thus be narrowed down to the amount due 
since April 1328 — ten months before — and penalties attaching thereto in 
consequence of want of punctuality in making payment The parties 
bound themselves under pain of being non-suited to appear with their 
arbiters at Berwick-on-Tweed upon the eighth day after Trinity Sunday, 
which fen in that year upon 18th June. If the Earl of Moray could 
not or would not act as oversman, the parties were, if necessary, to 
choose some one in his place, and if they could not agree on the person 
to be selected, then the arbiters were to choose a suitable oversman on 
Aeir behalf. It was also provided that the controversy between the 
parties must be decided within six weeks of the meeting at Berwick, 
under the penalty of judgment being pronounced against the party 
causing delay by their own actings or those of their arbiters. 

^Jacobus Ben^ doctor utrimquo Juris, Fordun (Skene's edittoD), vol. i., p. 353. 
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VII. The Order assigns its claim against the Monks of Paisley. 

These anxious provisions do not appear to have been successful in 
settling the case. Before the time fixed for the meeting of the arbiters 
and parties at Berwick, King Robert the Bruce died, and his death 
threw the country into confusion. If King Robert had lived, and the 

f arbitration had gone on in a normal fashion, it is safe to conclude diat 

the Gilbertines would have obtained a decision in their favour. As it 
was, we find that in 1330 at their Priory of Malton in Yorkshire they 
assigned, without apparent money consideration, the annual payment oi 
forty marks which the Abbot and Convent of Paisley were bound to 

^ make to them, to Reginald More, their procurator and attorney of the 

previous year. We may conjecture that they saw that trouble between 
the two countries was brewing, and that their chances of any annual 
payments whatever being small, it was better policy to convey their 
Scottish property by an ^x /iuie absolute title to a firiend and Scotsman, 
than to have it forfeited, and probably thereafter granted as a reward 
for successfiil invasions of their own country by Rojral Charter to some 
Scottish patriot, who was inclined to make his patriotism pay. Reginald 
More appears to have been a dealer in this class of property. In King 
Robert the Bruce's time he had a charter firom the Crown confirming 
a grant to him of the lands of Templestoun and Scheills given to him 
by Rodolphus Lindsay, sometime Master of the Hospital of St John 
f of Jerusalem.^ Through his wife, who was a Graham, he got the lands 

of Abercom. He acquired by Crown charter also extensive property in 
Aberdeenshire.^ He was in France with King David in 1334.' He was 
evidently a, persona grata at the Court of King David II. He was Chamber- 
lain of Scotland from 1329 to 1333, and after an interval of about a 
year was reappointed in 1334, and held office till 1340. In that year 
he died.^ He is further memorable as father of Dame Agnes More who 

'Robertson's IndeXf p. 11, No. 36. 'Robertson's Index, p. 53, No. 6. 

3 Dr. George Neilson's "Sir Hugh of EgUntoun," Proceed. Phil. Socy,, Glasgow^ 
vol. xxxiL, p. 145. 
f * Exchequer Rolls , vol. ii., cxxiii-iv., p. 475. 
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was the first wife of Sir Hugh of Eglinton, identified by Dr. George 
Neibon with Huchown of the Awle Reale. In the struggle with Edward 
III. Reginald More took part with the Scottish party, and thus in 1335-6 
we find that the lands in the Barony of Drem belonging to him were 
declared forfeited by the English monarch.^ Reginald was the father of 
a man also important in his day, Sir William More, lord of Abercom. 
The father and son determined that, if the monks of Paisley did not 
pay their debts, it would be so much the worse for them. 

The Order of Gilbertines had not, it appears, intimated formally to the 
Abbot and Monastery of Paisley the Assignment by them in 1330 to 
Reginald More, and the Monks of Paisley, declined to recognise More's 
title to the annual rent of forty marks until this was done. For some 
reason (possibly because the English Order had repented of their assign- 
ment) the Mores were unable to procure these further deeds for some 
time. 

VIIL A Crisis. 

In the year 1367, Reginald More being now dead, matters seem to 
have reached a crisis. The Monks have appealed to their patron Robert 
the Steward, afterwards King Robert II., between whom and Sir William 
More there was, at this time, clearly no love lost, to help them to get 
rid of the grievous exaction. The Steward issues in their favour a Charter 
with a most unblushingly false narrative of the fiurts. He states that a 
former Abbot of Paisley had made a certain huge alienation by gifting 
away from his own Abbey without license, consent or authority of any 
Ecclesiastical or Lay Superior the annual pension of forty marks, led by 
some spirit or other, which he would like but hesitates to call by its 
proper name. This alienation having been made without cause, and to 
the great injury of religion in general, and the Monastery of Paisley in 

' Bain's Calendar^ liL, p. 336. In his latter days Reginald More got into financial 
difficulties, and made sundry unsuccessful complaints against his deputy. He did 
not or could not pay 20/- for the writing of the Exchequer Rolls, and the clerk 
fonrowfully declares that "thus he has laboured in vain." Exchepur Roils^ L, div., 
p. 468. 
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particular, of which he is patron and friend, he therefore revokes it, and 
declares it of none effect He prohibits as strictly as possible the future 
payment by the Monks of this pension of forty marks, declaring that die 
late Reginald More and his son Sir William had in virtue of an Agreement 
made by the late Reginald transferred all their lands and possessions within 
his territory [dominium] including the annual rent of forty marks to the 
Abbot and Monastery of Paisley. This Charter is dated from Rothesay 
Castle on sth April, 1367.* 

The position thus taken up by the Monastery of Paisley and its patron 
the Steward was an exasperating one to Sir William More, and within 
the next few months he collected a band of retainers, conspicuous members 
of which were his brother Gilchrist, and John, son of John Burgess of 
Linlithgow. At the head of these, he swooped down upon the Monastery, 
broke open doors, smashed windows, forcibly entered the monastic buildings, 
beat the vassals and servants of the Monks who opposed these lawless 
proceedings, and even went so far as to assault with violence, and to the 
serious injury of his person, a man in the town of Paisley who resisted him. 
He is declared by the Monks to have frequently, with his followers, invaded 
the various religious houses of the Cluniacs of Paisley scattered through the 
country, where he and his men repeated the same violent proceedings.' 
Evidently he was a most undesirable creditor. This state of matters was 
unendurable, and the parties had recourse to the Court of Rome as well 
as to the Scottish Ecclesiastical Courts. 

In 1368 Sir William More succeeded in getting the Master, Priors 
and Canons, and Nuns of Sempringham to grant a formal letter of 
Renunciation in his favour, whereby they gave up all claim to the annual 
rent or pension of forty marks, and declared that the Abbot and Monastery 
of Paisley were bound to pay same only to Sir William More and his 
heirs and assignees, whose receipt should be a sufficient discharge.* This 
would strengthen his legal position materially. 

^ Reg. de Pcuselet, p. 32. '^<f* de Passelet, p. 36. 

^Reg. de Passelet^ pp. 42-43. 
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IX. Arbitration betwbkn the Parties. 

The case was an important one involving a large sum of money, and 
Sir William More was a man of position, a connexion of the King's, while 
the Abbey of Paisley was dear to the Stewards as being founded by their 
ancestor. Accordingly, in 1373, the parties agreed to refer the whole 
disputes between them which had gone on for so many years, and which 
had involved them in great expense, to a very strong body of Arbiters. 
These were John, eldest son of the King, Earl of Carrick and Steward of 
Scotland (afterwards Robert III.) William Earl of Douglas,^ Sir Hugh of 
Eglinton, Sir Alan Stewart, John of Carrick, Canon of Glasgow, Chancellor 
of Scotland, Master William of Dalgamock, Canon of Dunkeld, Adam 
Forester, Alderman of Edinburgh, and Alan of Lauder. These eight 
Arbiters, of whom four doubtless were for each party, having laid their 
heads together, came to a finding which is given us in the Register of 
Paisley. By this Decree-Arbitral it is provided, first, that Sir William 
More shall be restored to his lands of Sanquhar in Ayrshire, which his 
father had renounced, and which were in the Steward's hands, and the 
Earl of Carrick undertakes to give him sasine anew thereof. Secondly, 
Sir William becomes bound to deliver up all writs constituting the title 
of himself or of the Order of Sempringham to the pension or annual rent 
of forty marks, and to execute any deeds necessary for annulling the 
claims of the Gilbertines and himself. The Abbot and Monks of Paisley 
become bound, on their part, to pay to Sir William, as a requital of his 
good-will in putting an end for the future to their labours and annoyances, 
and also as compensation for the right claimed by him to the annual 
rent of forty marks, the sum of three hundred marks sterling in three 
instalments of one hundred marks each, payable at Whitsunday and 
Martinmas, 1373, and Whitsunday, 1374. This represents 7^ years' 
purchase of the annuity of forty marks. Two further deeds complete this 
transaction. The first is an acknowledgment by Sir William More that 
he has received the sum of 300 marks. The date of the Receipt is 



^ William, First Eari of Douglas, nephew of the good Lord James. 
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March, 1374-5. The second is a Writ by the Earl of Carrick, the 
Steward, (afterwards Robert III.) reciting the Decree-Arbitral, and 
homologating it as Lord Superior. This is dated from Dundonald, 20th 
February, 1378. 

Thus ended a dispute which had gone on for at least one hundred and 
thirty years, in which the Pope, and also the Scottish Monarch, had inter- 
vened, and which has not yet been probed to the bottom. 

From this time forward the Order of St Gilbert of Sempringham ceased 
to have even a shadowy interest in the lands of Dalmullin, or any other 
lands in Scotland, and the site of their house in Ayrshire continued in the 
peaceable possession of the Cluniacs of Paisley as a cell or orahfrmm 
served by brethren of their monastery of Paisley until the changes which 
heralded the Reformation. The last ordained Abbot, John Hamilton, 
resigned the Abbacy, on being elevated to the Archbishopric of St Andrews 
in 15259 in favour of his nephew, Lord Claud Hamilton, who, as lay 
Commendator, possessed the lands of Dalmullin, along with the other 
possessions of the monks. In the year 1587 James VI. granted a Charter 
in favoxu: of Lord Claud Hamilton erecting the whole lands formeiiy 
belonging to Paisley Abbey, including the lands of '' Dalmelling, with the 
mill," into a lay lordship.^ Thus ends their ecclesiastical history, and even 
the memory of their former connexion with the Church has &ded in the 
district, for no one whom I asked knew of any chapel having ever been 
there. 

X. The Order and Literature. 

Before concluding, it may be of interest to touch upon the services to 
literature rendered by the Order of Sempringham. There is one outstanding 
name belonging to it, Robert Mann3mge of Brunne or Bourne, in Lincoln- 
shire. As a forerunner of Chaucer, and for his own sake, he deserves to 
be had in grateful remembrance. He is direct and simple, and at the 
same time he has a picturesque ruggedness all his own. He is a monk, 
but the man is constantly bubbling up with his own views of current 

^R^, Mag. Sigili., 21 Jac. VI., No. laaa 
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Cuhions and foibles. He is not afraid to rebuke the rich and powerful, 
and he duuniMons Ae canse of the poor maa : 

** Lordynges — ^tfaer are ynow of tfao 
Of gentyl men, thyr are but fo 
Lorde, how sbul these robbers £ue 
That the pore pepyl pelyn ful bare, — 
Erles, Knyztes, and Baroons, 
And other lordynges of tonnes 
Justyses, Shiyves, and Baylyves 
That the lawes alle to-ryves. 
And the pore men alle to-pyle 
To ryche men do they but as they wylle."^ 

He is, withal, a modest man, with a humble estimate of his own work — 

** For fbole Englysshe & feble ryme 
Seyde oat of resan many tyme." ' 

His Sary of England is a translation of the Romantic and Legendary 
History qf Britain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Wace, with lines and 
passages from other writers, including himself, thrown in. It is written 
in vernacular octosyllabic rhyme, and is valuable not from the historic 
standpoint so much as from the light it sheds on the personality of the 
writer and the spoken language of the time. It contains a very full account 
of the legendary history of King Arthur, in which he follows Wace's 
Roman de Brut. As showing the simple and picturesque style of Robert 
of Brunne, one may take the following description of Lacus Lumine (Loch 
Lomond). King Arthur, with his Army, m pursuit of the retreating Scots, 
has reached its banks : 

" In that lonh ar sexti iles — 
In Iho the dwelte longe whyles — 
And ilk anyle hath a rocher 
And a water dep & cler. 
In tho roches fboles reste, 
And ernes brede & make ther neste ; 
jyf any sorewe or any wo, 
Or any werre or any thro,. 
Schal in that lond tyde or gfoot^ 
Alle the ernes that brede ther inne 

^Htrndifng Synme^ edited by F. J. FaminOl, 11. 6790-6797. ^Qp.eit.^ 11. 8627-8. 
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Schul crie & jelle, & make rere, 
That al the contr^ aboute schal here, 
And feighte to-gydre four daies or fyve 
And al to-pnlle the fetheres & ryve. 
This louh, Lominie men calle, 
Sexti watres therinne fidle, 
And alle dweile therinne ilkon, 
Non rennes out to the sea but on. 
Wythynne this louh had they dwellynge, 
The Scottes, for Arthur oure Kynge. 
Arthur byseged alle the loughes 
And gadered botes, chalans, & trowes 
That non myghte bringe them ne gyve 
Mete ne drynke, wythal to lyve 
So wythynne a lytel while 
So mykel hunger was in the ile 
Men sey by hundredes & thouaandes 
Ly ded for hunger on the sandes. 
Men seye them go & hhe right doun 
For hunger, that was lord of toun."^ 

Our poet, while a translator, is a man of independent mind. When 
he comes to treat of the mysterious disappearance of King ArthuTi he 
exhibits a refreshing disposition to look the facts in the face in spite of 

tradition : 

"And Arthur hjrm selven thore, 
Men seyth, he was wounded sore; 
And, for his woondes were to drede, 
Ther-fore he dide hym self lede 
In to the Ilde of Avaloun. 
And thus seys ilka Bretoun, 
That on lyve there he ys, 
Lyvende man wyth blod & flesche, 
And after hym jut they lok. 
Maister Wace that made thys bok, 
He seyth namore of his fyn 
Than doth the prophete Merlyn. 
Merlyn seide ful merveillouse, 
That Arthures deth was dotouse ; 
Ther-fore jyt the Bretons drede. 
And se3m that he lyves in lede ; 



^CAronicUs (RoUs Series), 11. 10,197-10,296. 
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But Y seye they trowe wrong; 

For 3yf he now l3rve, his lyf ys long ; 

And jyf he lyve thys ilke day, 

He schal lyve for evere & ay. 

Nought than Y trowe the Bretons' lye; 

He was so wounded, he moste dye."^ 

We have here in the fourteenth century a foreshadowing of the critical 
historical spirit of the twentieth. 

This Chronicle of his he began in 1338, when he must have been an 
old man. He was then living at Sixhills, the Priory of Gilbertines which 
has been previously mentioned as having a connexion with the early 
Stewarts. 

In 1303 — thirty-five years before — he had written his interesting poem, 

''Handlyng Synne," which is a very free adaptation in English rhyme of 

William of Waddington's " Manuel des P^ch^s." *' Handlyng Synne " is 

our principal authority upon the debated question of the authorship of 

the Romance of <<Sir Tristrem." He tells us that 

"Over gestes it has the steem 
Over all that is or was. 
If men it sayd, as made Thomas." 

He does not enable us to decide the point, but he mentions the laudable 
determination he himself came to, viz., that he would follow the example 
set by Thomas in writing in simple language: 

"And therefore for the comonalte \ 

That blythely wild listen to me ! 

On lighte lange I it began j 

For luf of the lewed man 
To teUe tham the chaunoes bolde 
That here before was don and tolde." 

He dedicates the work specially to the Order of Sempringham, and 
then proceeds to give us some details of his own life as a Canon of the 
Order: 

"To alle Crystyn men under sunne, 
And to gode men of brunne 
And speciali alle be name 
The felaushepe of Symprynghame 

^ ChromcUs (Rolls Series), U. 14,285-14,306. 
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Roberd of Brunne greteth 30W— 
In al godenesse that may be prow 
Of Bnmne Wake in Kestevene 
Size myle fro Sjrmpryngham evene. 
I daellyd in that Priory 
Fyftene jere yn cumpanye 
In the tyme of gode dane lone 
Of Camelton, that now ys gone ; 
In hys t3rme was y there ten jeres 
And knew and herd of hjrs maneres ; 
Sythen with dane lone of Clyntone 
Fyve wyntyr wyth hym gon y wone : 
Dane Feljrp was mayster that tyme 
That y began tbys Englyssh ryme; 
The 3eres of grace fyl than to be 
A thousynd & thre hundred & thre."^ 

He also tells us, in his Chronicle, that he had been at Cambridge and 
had there met and been in the company of Robert Bruce and two of 
his brothers, Thomas and Alexander. He seems to have known all three 
well, and this must have been in his earlier manhood. He teUs of Alexander 
Bruce's skill as an artistic carver. Our poet's reference to his intimacy with 
the three brothers at Cambridge is worth quoting: 

" Now of Kyng Robin saUe I 3it speke more, 
And his brother Tomlyn — Thomas, als it wore — 
And of Sir Alisandere that me rewes sore, 
That both com in skandere for dedes thei did thore. 
Of arte he had the maistrie ; he mad a corven King 
In Cantebrige to the clergie, or his brother were Kyng. 
Sithen was never non, of arte so that sped, 
Ne bifore bot on, that in Cantebrigge red."' 

There was a Gilbertine House at Cambridge, dating from 1290,^ and 
the Order acquired in the following year the old chapel of St Edmund. 
The Canons lived and taught there, and we gather from Robert Mannynge 
that the future king and his two brothers studied there. ''The Bruces," 

^ Chronicles of Robert of Brunne (Rolls Series), I. iii. 

^Chronicles (R.S.), I. xiL xiii. 

* Bliss' Calendar^ Papal Letters^ l 514. 
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says Dr. Furnivall, '* were Yorkshire folk, and Cambridge was their natural 
University."* 

The future king did not, through excess of devotion to study, neglect 
the social side of life : 

"Robert mad his fest, for he was tfaore that tyme 
And he sauh aUe the gest, that wrote & made this ryme."' 

It is quite clear that all three brothers were popular in their student 
days. Mannynge laments the untimely end of Alexander and Thomas. 

If the Order of St Gilbert was thus instrumental in moulding the 
character of the future patriot King of Scots, it adds considerably to its 
claims on the remembrance of Scotsmen, and further justifies the attempt 
now made to set forth some facts connected with its history — a history 
which discloses to us in the person of the founder, St Gilbert, a saintly 
enthusiast eager for the regeneration of men and women, and in his followers 
many who, however imperfectly, were still striving after a higher life, and 
amid discouragements and temptations to evil, were themselves endeavouring 
to rise and to rabe their fellowmen to some extent above the things of 
time and sense. Finally, our debt to the Order for its contribution to 
literary activity is a very real one. It helped to keep the lamp of letters 
alight at a time when the surrounding gloom was thick, and in Robert 
of Brunne we have a cheering harbinger of the brighter day that was 
dawning. 

^Robert of Brunn^s Chronicle (^S.), I. xii. 
^Op. ci/., I. xiii. 
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THE QUAKERS OF GLASGOW AND THEIR BURIAL GROUNDS. 



BY 



CHARLES TAYLOR. 



{Read at a Meeting cf the Society held on igth Afarch, 1903.) 

The Society of Friends, or as they are sometimes called ** The Quakers," 
are an association of Christians which originated about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The founder of the movement was Geoige Fox, a 
native of Dra3rton, Leicestershire, where he was bom in 1624. Fox in his 
youth was apprenticed to a shoemaker, but at nineteen years of age he 
made up his mind to quit the making of sAoes for the making of mm. 
He was persuaded that he had received a Divine command to forsake 
all and devote his life wholly to religion. He believed that he had a 
message to the age in which he lived, and adapted to all sorts and 
conditions of men; accordingly he left home, friends, and his vocation in 
life, and, equipping himself in a leathern suit, he wandered from place 
to place, preaching and admonishing the people he met, and supporting 
himself as he could. 

The time at which George Fox made his first appearance was one of 
great social, political, and religious unrest in England. It was the time 
of Oliver Cromwell and the Commonwealth. By the year 1648 Fox began 
to propagate his particular opinions, and adopted the peculiar costume, 
language, and manners which in due time became associated with Quaker- 
ism. His object at first seems to have been to promote a revival of 
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•unple, primitive Christianity, in doctrine, life, and worship. "His teach- 
ipg," sajTs Bancroft, *' contained within itself an entire reformation of 
jurisprudence. It would blot from the statute book the felony of Non- 
conformity, would quench the fires that persecution had so long kept 
burning, would repeal every law compelling attendance at public worshii^ 
would abolish tithes and all forced contributions to the maintenance of 
religion, would give an equal protection to every form of religious fiuth, 
and would never allow the authority of the magistrate to invade the 
sanctity of the meeting-house, the mosque, the altar, the synagogue, or 
the cathedral." George Fox refused to take oaths, to recognise any paid 
ministry, or to pay tithes, or any form of ecclesiastical dues or demands. 
Little was known then of a toleration which would allow the propagation 
of opinions like these, and Fox soon found himself in trouble. Indeed 
his life for a long time after this was little else than a pilgrimage from 
one prison to another; but .persecution gave him notoriety, and gained 
him much sympathy, and the movement which he had originated spread 
so rapidly that his followers formed themselves into formal and united 
societies, some of their leaders being well known to students of history, 
such as William Penn, Robert Barclay, Elizabeth Fry, and others. 

The origin of the name ''Quaker" is curious. Fox had been arraigned 
before a magistrate at Derby named Bennet, who scoffed at the homely 
preacher, probably for his having a good conscience and for his being 
frithful to it Fox rebuked the justice, telling him to tremble or quake 
at the word of the Lord. The magistrate replied : *' It is thou that art a 
Quaker.?' The name at once became popular, and was used as a term 
of rqNroadi ; but it was never adopted by the Friends, who have alwajrs 
named themselves as the ''Society of Friends." It should be said, how- 
ever, that the name " Quaker " is never used to-day in any (tensive sense 
of the word, but as a distinguishing name between one sect of Christians 
and another. 

Fox died m 1691, seeing to a large extent the fruit of his teaching and 
labours, both in the Old World and the New. He was a man of strong 
feelingiiy deep convictions, and his entire life was characterised by great 
meekness, humility, and temperance. Carlyle's pen-portrait of him is well 

N.8. VOL. V. FT. L O 
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known. It refers to the great event in Fox's life, when he left his Hide 
t and possessions to follow the dictates of his conscience and the hji^ier 

calling of preacher. 

George Fox visited Scotland in 16571 preaching in many places and 
founding small Societies (or strengthening others ahready started) in Mas* 
selbuighy Edinburgh, Hamilton, G^gow, and elsewhere; aiKl torn die 
records he has left of his itineraries, he appears to have received verf 
rough treatment The movement, however, which he had inaqgoratod 

« 

prospered, and was followed up in Scotland in 1659 by another Friend, 
named Stephen Crisp, who, it seems, fared much die same as his prede- 
cessor at the hands of the rascal mob. Crisp draws some sad pictures of 
the ''beatings and kickings" to which he and his friends were subjected 
by their enemies. In 1663, the Privy Council being informed that in 
Edinburgh, both on the week da]rs and Sabbaths, there were seven! 
meetings of Quakers who assembled themselves together during the time 
of Divine worship, thereby *' seducing many to follow after their mischievous 
practices," issued an order that such meetings be suppressed, and that 
all Quakers be proceeded against conform to Act of Pariiament Wood- 
row, the historian, to whom ''Popery and Quakerism" were equaUy 
worthy of extirpation, mentions this act of Council as a ''good act,* and 
adds, "yet they (the Quakers) spread terribly during this reign," that i% 
during the reign of Charles II. 

In 1686 Thomas Story, a London barrister, who had been baptised 
into the Church of England, attached himself to the Society of Friends^ 
relinquished his profession, and became an itinerant preacher. He reoocds 
in his journal that he chanced to be at Newcastle when a great Pretbjr- 
terian preacher was holding meetings in the city ; but he omits to mention 
the preacher's name in his journal Can it have been James Renwidc, 
the last of the Covenanters to suffer at Edinburgh? It was in 1686— 
just two years before the Revolution Settlement — and Renwick was the 
only preacher of note left at this time to whom Story's remarks mj^t 
apply. We know that the Covenanting preacher was much from home^ 
visiting the various Cameronian societies, and actually was in Bnf^and 
during August, 1686, as admitted by himself in his letter, Na 50, 
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in Carabw^s collection, in which reference is made to some friends in 
Newcastle, who, he say% were favourable to his cause, and met at night 
Stoiy, in his journal, mentions that these Presbyterians met at night in an 
iil^>er toom, with a watch set below. He stood at the head of the stair 
expecting to hear something like doctrine from a preacher so noted among 
them, but all that his hearers were entertamed with was suggestions of 
jealousy and dislike to the Government, suggestions. Story adds, that 
were delivered in such a way as appeared to him very disagreeable. 

During 1692 Thomas Story paid his first visit to Glasgow. He arrived 
at Hamilton on Ae 15th January, and at Glasgow on the i8th. The 
19th being the first day of the week, he had a meeting widi the Friends. 
The Provost of Glasgow at that time was a Presbyterian ; but Story saysi 
** notwithstanding the establishment of liberty of conscience in matters of 
religion," he sent three of the town's officers to disperse the meeting. 
One of these men, more hardened than the rest, laid hold of one of the 
Friends present and dragged him out of the meeting-house, and, encour- 
aged by this example, the other two officers laid hold of other Friends, 
forcing them to the door. Peace was partially restored; but later on 
they returned, shouting: '*It is just upon the stroke of twelve, and the 
kirks are ready to break loose, and, if you be not gone before the rabble 
come, they will tear you to pieces, and we shall not be able to hinder 
them.** One of the Friends asked: "Do your kirks consist of rabble, 
that they will come with such violence so soon as the dock or dial 
assigns the hour?" The "rabble" did make their appearance; but Story 
quaintly remarks: "They were chained by the invisible power of the 
glorious God." When the meeting broke up, the Friends filed out to the 
street, passing firom the meeting-house through a narrow lane lined with 
people up to Cannon Street (now Ingram Street), where a great multitude 
waited about for a glimpse of the Quakers and their strange visitors. In 
the afternoon Story and his fiiends journeyed to Hamilton, where a large 
number of people, consisting mostly, he says, "of that fiirious sect of 
Presbyterians called Cameronians," so grievously abused them to the shed- 
ding of blood, tearing of hair, besmirching with mire, so that some sober* 
minded persons of the Episcopal persuasion cried out: "Shame on such 
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actions." Story's next three visits to Glasgow passed off peacefully; bis 
fifth, and last, which took place in 1730, is perhaps worth noting. John 
Simpson, Professor of Divinity in the College of Glasgow, had been 
suspended firom year to year on account of his teaching some paiticiibur 
views regarding the doctrine of the Trinity, and Story, being in the city 
and hearing about this, paid him a visit. He says he found biro "a 
man of good temper, religious in his way, and of learning superior to 
most, if not aU, of those who were against him in the Church of ScotlaiKL* 
Professor Simpson received Story and his party most courteously, and 
entertained«them for two hours. They parted in the most friendly manneri 
Simpson expressing a desire that the Quakers might call again. 

Another Friend, also a Story, and probably a relation o( the abovie 
Thomas Story, visited Scotland in 1691. His Christian name was Chiislo- 
pher. He and another Friend found their way to Glasgow, receiving the 
same rough treatment which Quakers in general then received. He 
fi^ankly says that. he found the people of Glasgow so barbarous that he 
*'did not think there had been any such in the three nations." His 
own version of the matter, and of how he was treated, and as publisbcd 
by him at the time, may be interestmg. It is entitled A looking Glass 
for the inhabitants of the Town of Glasgow^ and is dated from Hamilton, 
4th April, 1691 : 

''We, Christopher Story and Thomas Blair, being drawn from our 
outward habitations in the County of Cumberland, to visit Friends in 
Scotland, were in the pure Love of God, drawn to Glasgow. John 
Milner of Gartshore, and James Milner of Hamilton, in the same lore, 
and in the freedom of their spirits, went along with us, and meeting widi 
our Friend John Hewstoun, we went to visit our Friend John Neile and 
his wife, they having a child not well, and after we had waited a Htde 
together upon the Lord, to feel his power and enjoy his presence^ we 
can safely say the Lord was near us, so that I was made willing, and 
in obedience to the Lord's enquirings, spoke of the great joy and comfiwt 
that was received in the Lord's presence, nothing more desiring than 
this, that all people might be sensible of the goodness of God held 
forth unto mankind in and through His Son Christ Jesus ; also exhorting 
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the people to tora unto the Lord, and believe in the Light that manifests 
sin and evil, shewing unto all according to plain Scripture, that it was 
sin in all ages that separated between man and his Maker, and that it 
was iniquity that withheld good things from Him. 

'*For this cause and no other, given by us, many cried with great 
bitterness against us, surrounding the house about, knocking at the windows, 
women as well as men, with great fury, saying, 'Pull him out. Pull him 
out,' seeming as they would have torn us, but others of them were more 
moderate, and seemed inclinable to hear, if the rabble would have been 
quiet At last there was an uproar among them, and they quarrelled one 
with another, at which time I became silent, and a young man amongst 
tiiem, named James Bear, a Presb3rterian, as he said, and no Magistrate 
(neither had any warrant), with some others, would hale us out into the 
streets, but after some tender arguing with him, and wishing that this 
day^s work might not be laid to his chaige, he was more quiet; then 
John Hewstoun seeing their incivility, exhorted them to moderation with 
some other Scripture words of brotherly advice, lest their bonds should 
be made stronger, at which time some scoffed, others said, 'We would 
fiun hear you preach, for we never heard Quakers preach ! ' A little after, 
I not being dear in the sight of the Lord, was concerned to clear my 
conscience, and spoke to the people according to Scripture, that except 
our righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
we could in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven, endeavouring by 
several Scripture testimonies to prove the necessity of first making clean 
the inside of the cup and platter, then the outside will be clean also, 
and that they might not be liable to the woe pronounced against the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

*'Then came in one thronging among the people, whose name was 
John Spreull, Tobacco Merchant, and pulled me violently out of the 
house. When I was out of the doors, the rabble laid hands on us, as 
if they would have torn us to pieces, but the said Spreull haled us to 
the Magistrates, and commanded the rabble to be civil, but they cried 
and shouted, and threw dirt and stones at us through the streets, saying, 
' He is a Jesuit dog, he hath spoken blasphemy,' but none of them offered 
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to prove an3rthiog against any 6f us. We were brought before Bailie 
Brooke, one of the Magistrates, who, when he understood the matter, 
said he had aot time then to hear us, but he would call us at another 
time. But the said John SpreuU desired earnestly that he would detain 
OS till some of their teachers were brought to examine us. Yet, not- 
withstanding^ the Magistrate dbmissed us, and Chrisdanly desired the said 
Spreull to preserve us fix)m the rabble, yet Spreull went away, and left 
us to the will of the rabble, who stoned us all along the street to the 
house of James Bisben, innkeeper, yea hundreds of men, women, boys and 
girls followed us, casting stones, coal and dirt at us, Sodom like, not- 
withstanding all their profession. When we were come into the aforesaid 
house to get some refreshment for our money, the rabble encompaased 
the house, looking at the windows where we sat, abusing us with dieir 
tongues, and spitting upon us. When we took our journey to go away, 
they abused us in like manner aforesaid, all along the streets to a piaoe 
called the Drygate. 

"Now if the tree must be known by its fruits, let all sober readers 
judge from what spirit those fruits aforesaid proceed, and though we have 
not given so full an account as we would, yet, we think, what is here 
said will shew the evil of such actions and to generations where these 
shall come whatever their profession be. And we heartily desire that the 
great God of Heaven and Earth, who always saw and still seeth the 
affictions of his people, may forgive our persecutors and convince them of 
the evil of their ways, that they may do so no more lest a worse thing 
be^All them. And for a confirmation of this testimony we subscribe our 
names, and appeal to all sober persons that beheld it 

'' Christophbr Story. 

*< Thomas Blair." 

Here we have indeed a vivid picture of life and manners in Gla^ow 
in the years which immediately followed the Revolution Settlement No 
doubt many of these Quaker persecutors, in and around GlBsgoiWt had 
themselves suffered in previous years, John Spreull included, for he is 
indeed no other than the famous "Bass John" Spreull, who was im- 
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prisoned in the Bass Rock in 1681, at the instance of the Privy Council. 
He was liberated in 1687, and returned to his old business in Glasgow 
He amassed a considerable fortune, and was one of the subscribers to 
the Darien Scheme. He built *<Spreull's Land" in the Trongate. He was 
a staunch Presbyterian, but we would have expected better things from 
him than the manner in which he seems to have treated these itinerant 
Quaker preachers when they visited Glasgow. Persecution was, however, 
the Older of the day, and those who had suffered themselves were ready, 
when occasion offered, to persecute others who differed from them in 
religious matters. Indeed, in this same year referred to (169 1) the 
Quakers of Glasgow were so violently persecuted that they were compelled 
to p^ition the Privy Council for protection. Some other Quaker preachers 
who visited Gla^ow were badly treated by the students attending the 
College; and on one occasion another preacher at Gla^ow Cross had to 
inform his audience, who had behaved in an unbeoHning manner towards 
him, that he had received better treatment from Indians in America, 
''people," he said, "whom you call savages." 

A hundred years ago Friends in Glasgow who refused to observe 
Public and Sacramental Fast Days had their shops closed by the police ; 
and on the a4th February, 1806, Mr. William Smeal, tea dealer, Glasgow, 
having refused to pay a tax of 12s. 6d. in aid of militiamen's wives, 
and for raising men under the Defence Act, a sheriff officer entered his 
shop and helped himself to the contents of the till, in order to liquidate 
the claim, which, with expenses, amounted to 17s. 9>id. For many 
years a return was made annually to London from each meeting of 
Friends of all exactions, distraints, or fines imposed upon them, the 
amount so returned for the year ending June, 1870, bemg ^£1657 stg., 
althou^ this sum was much exceeded during some of the years of the 
previous century. Even the first recorded marriage of a Quaker in 
Scotland was not allowed to pass unmolested It took place at Douglas, 
near Strathaven, in 1656, between William Mitchell and Mary Inglishe. 
The ceremony was celebrated before several witnesses, "according to 
the form and manner of the saints recorded in the Scripture"; but 
the Magistrates of Hamilton sentenced the bridegroom to pay a fine of 
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ao8. stg. or "receive twenty stripes on his naked bodie, at the merkat 
cross on the merkat day." Farther, he was strictly prohibited from Uving 
with his wife. To all this he naturally declined to consent. He was pat 
in the stocks, imprisoned for a month, and then handed over to a captain 
who was collecting men for the French wars. After a time he was released 
at Edinburgh, by order of General Monk. Three years after this, in 1659, 
General Monk issued an order, requiring *'all officers and soldiers to 
forbear to disturb the peaceable meeting of the Quakers, they doing 
nothing prejudicial to the Parliament or Commonwealth of England.'' 

So fiar as can be gathered, Hamilton seems to have been the birth- 
place of the Quaker movement in the West of Scotland, probably either 
in the year 1656 or 1657. The meeting at Hamilton had amongst its 
members a notable personage in Lady Mary '^Hambleton" or Hamilton, 
a member of the ducal family of that name. Her ladyship was taken to 
task by the parish minister of New Monkland, and the thunder of his 
excommunication of her for heresy told the old story of persecution once 
more. Another Hamilton worthy who attached himself to the Quaker 
cause was the gardener to the Duke of Hamilton. His name was Hew 
Wood. This man was a ready hand with his pen, writing papers and 
epistles to other meetings of Friends. One of these papers, written in 
1700, was on the "vanity of periwigs and the unlawfulness of them being 
made of women's hair." When Wood died he was buried in his own 
garden, in a place he had prepared for himself and for any other honest 
Friend who might follow him. This was in 1701 ; in 1705 his widow, 
who had survived him, was buried in the same place. These two people 
seem to have been the only Hamilton Quakers who were buried in any 
piece of ground other than the parish churchyard. By the year X7aa the 
last of the Society of Friends at Hamilton had passed away, and the 
name of the meeting drops out of the General Records, while the garden 
or burial-place of Hew Wood passed into the hands of the Hamiltons of 
Raploch. It was offered, however, to the Society of Friends, and their 
survivors in other places, at a rental of 2 is. per annum; but the offer 
was declined 

At a very early date in the history of the Quaker movement ^teps 
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were taken to secure separate burial grounds for themselves^ and in the 
West of Scotland four of these were in due time provided. These were 
at Shawtonhilly in the parish of Glassford; Gartshore, near Kirkintilloch; 
Stirling Square, Glasgow; and at the village of Partick. Careful records 
have been kept of all the interments which have been made from time to 
time in these graveyards; and from these and other records in Scotland 
a complete rq;i8ter has now been made up, with great care^ of all the 
Quaker births, marriages, and burials in Scotland from 1656 to the present 
day. 

One of the oldest of these burial grounds is that of ShawtonhilL It 
was bought in 1675 ^^™ Andrew Hamilton, a Friend and a portioner 
there, for the sum of ;^58 Scots, ''which was instantly paid him.** This 
sum, however, was only a portion of the expense, as the following account 
from the General Records will show: 

For the price of ground at Shawtonhill, - - - ;^58 o o 

registration of rights and writer's fees, 800 

stones and building work, 18 o o 

leading stones, 16 o o 

lime and leading, 7 ^3 4 

leading sand, 800 

working lime and sand and casting dyke, • 500 

hewing, leading, and setting up door, - - 400 

timber door, bands, crooks, and lock, 12 o o 



(Scots money.) 



j£^3^ 13 4 



The measurement of this burial-place is given as la frdls and i ell, or 
about 440 square yards, and the titles are still in the possession of the 
Society of Friends in Glasgow. 

But even Quaker burial grounds were not free from desecration in 
these times, as it is recorded that in 1679 & V^^ ^^ °^^ under the 
command of John Nisbet of Hardhill, came to Shawtonhill, where they 
abused and struck Robert Hamilton there till they left him for dead, 
spoiling his house and carrying off his papers. They next attacked the 
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burial ground, catting down trees, breaking down the stone wall, bumiog 
the timber, and carrying off the bands and crooks with them. In i68S 
some Covenanters, who seem to have entertained a special hatred towards 
this Quaker burial-place at Shawtonhill, assaulted it, threw down the wall 
(which had been rebuilt at a cost of £s^ Scots), and cut down the 
trees. This burial ground was used by the Friends of Hamilton, Glasgow, 
and other places, from 1675 down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and still remains a parcel of ground claimed by the Friends of 
Glasgow. By a disposition dated 21st August, 1745, the tenant of Shaw^ 
tonhill farm agrees to uphold the dyke of the burial-place to all time 
coming, pajring an annual rental of j£i 4s. sd. for the crq;> of grass 
iriiich it jrields. 

The burial ground of Gartshore, near ELirkintiUoch, was the gift of 
Robert Smailly of Gartshore, and is called in the minutes ''a certain por- 
tion of ground already enclosed, to be a burial-place for the Friends of 
truth." This gift of a piece of ground took place shortly before 1674, 
since the first interment took place in that year, and it continued to be 
in use till the year 1884. It is situated on the south side of the road 
which passes through Wester Gartshore Farm, about three miles from 
KJrkintilloch, and its measurement is 333 square yards. The interments 
here have not been numerous, as the Friends Society at Gartshore was a 
small one. It is noted in 1699, at the Hamilton monthly meeting of 
Friends, that the Friends at Gartshore be exhorted to be more careftil 
to attend this meeting, and their shortcomings in this respect became 
firom time to time the subject of forther remark. The Quakers at Gart- 
shore and district had a meeting-house of their own here for many years, 
and it continued to be in use till the middle of the eighteenth century; 
and only recently there died in Aberdeenshire a descendant of one of 
the founders of the Quaker movement in this district There seems to 
be no title to the burial ground here, either in the hands of the Sode^ 
of Friends or that of Alex. Whytdaw, Esq., of Gartshore, who bought 
the estate on which the burial-place is situated m 187 1. It may be that 
the previous proprietor, CoL Murray of Gartshore, purchased the piece of 
ground in which the burial-place is situated from some old Quaker por- 
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tioneTy on the understanding that the place and remains would remain 
undisturbed. At any rate, on complaint being made by Mr. Whytelaw, 
some twenty-five years ago, to a leading member of the Friends Society 
in Gla^ow, that the dyke around the burial ground was in a state of 
disrepair, the matter was promptly attended to by them, which indicates 
that the Friends looked upon the place as in some manner their property, 
through undisturbed possession, and that the proprietor of the ground, for 
antiquarian and sentimental reasons, was willing that it should remain sa 
The original title and disposition was given by Robert Smailly, Wester 
Gartshore, to Hew Wood of Hamilton, on behalf of the Friends of truth, 
u> 1^759 but seems to have gone astray. 

The following is a list of the tombstones in Gartshore burial ground, 
with their inscriptions: 

1. In Mxmory or 

John Nbil, Farmer, Gartshore; Died 12th April, 1848, aged 74. 

Hblbn Mason, his wife; Died 19th Dec, 1853, aged 78. 

Their daughter, Margaret Maltman; Died 4th Sep., 1868, aged 52. 

Also, their sons — ^John; Died 27th Nov., 1881, aged 81 : 

Hugh; Died 22nd May, 1884, aged 76. 

2. This is the Burial-place of William Gray of Wester Gartshore, 

who died in 1780, aged 85 years. 

Also, his son, Wiluam, who died in 1805, aged 79 years. 

This stone was re-lettered in 1879 by James Dalrymplb of Woodhead, 

the grandnephew of the latter. 

3. (frani) The Burial-place of James Gray, and 

Margaret Stevenson, his wife, 
and their daughter Margaret, who died 22nd Feby., i86x, 

aged 7 years. 
The above James Gray, who died 19th June, 1876, aged 57 years. 

(Back) W.G., Waster Muckroft, 1803. 

4. Here lys the corp of William Gray, Masson, who dyed i8th 

of Jun., 1741, aged 28 years. J.G. 
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5. RoQKRT Gray of Hole; Died the xath of March, 1757, aged 

58 yean. 17 R.G. 8x. 

6. 1765. M.S.I.A. 
7* A.G., J.G. 1761. 

8. 1800. John Gray, Birbatoim. 

9. R.G., Bedcow, 1803. 

xa Erected by Wiluam Henry, Mason, in memory of his brother, 
Robert Henry, who died 6th Feb., 1841, aged 64 years. 

IX. Part of stone broken off} 

month so called October, X674. 

She was a lover of the right, 
And feared God with all her might 

The Friends in Gla^ow formed themselves into a Society in 1687. 
They were few in number, and, like their companions elsewhere, they 
had a good share of the persecution then common. From the '^ General 
Record of Sufferings" we find that, on the 7th May, 1691, Bailie John 
Aird, with the town's officers and a multitude of the baser sort, came to 
the Friends' meeting-house, spoiled it, broke the seats, threw the feet of 
the forms at some of the worshippers, one of whom, on appealing to the 
magistrate for protection, received for reply that it was well done to abuse 
them. Again, during this same year, 1691, two Presbyterian elders, with 
town's officers and a crowd of people, came upon a meeting of the 
^ends, and, dragging them before a magistrate, had them put in prison. 
Two of their number, who were strangers, were drummed out of the town 
at night, whilst the Friends residing in Gla^ow were imprisoned for 
twelve days. Farther persecution of a similar sort followed in [69a. 
The first meetings of the Friends in Glasgow were held in ''an Honest 
Friend's House." These continued from 1687 till 1697, when in the latter 
year they purchased a house of their own, "wherein there is one room 

^This ii the first record of a death, and burial, of a member of the Sodetj of 
Friends in the West of Scotknd. 
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finr Friends to meet in." Having laid out the sum of jQiis i6s., Scots 
money, on repairs, etc, they applied to other Friends in the West of 
Scotland for some help, which was given them to the extent of ^f 44 js^ 
Scots money. In the year 1730 they purchased part of a house from 
John Purdon, a Friend, and this continued to be their meeting-place till 
1791, when they sold it for the sum of ^300. This meeting-house wi| 
in Stiriing Square, at what is now the comer of Stirling Street and North 
Albion Street During the next twenty years the Friends met f<Mr worship 
in another hired house, and in 1815 their present meeting-house was 
built and opened. It is situated in Portland Street, off George Street It 
accommodates about 400 persons, and its external and internal appearance 
is simple and unadorned. In the early days of the Quaker movement in 
this city, though their numbers were small, yet they comprised a few 
people of some wealth and influence in Glasgow. One of these was a 
certain Geoige Swan, said to have been a descendant of King Charles II. 
He had been brought up under the care of Bartholomew Gibson, the 
King's smith and farrier, at Edinbuigh. Removing to Gla^ow he became 
an iimkeeper, and associated himself with the Society of Friends. He was 
the owner of a large amount of property in the Gorbals, much of which 
he built for himself For many years, during the middle and the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, the Friends in Glasgow wore much reduced 
in numbers; but the arrival of some Friends from other towns at the b^inning 
of. the new century gave the movement a stimulus which has kept it 
alive to the present day, and during the past hundred years many whoae 
names have been well known in Glasgow and the West of Scotland have 
been attached to this particular branch of the Christian Church. At the 
beginning of last century three names of some note might be mentioned 
as pillars of the Society of Friends in this city — John Robertson, Anthony 
Wigham, and William SmeaL Robertson and Wigham were partners in a 
gingham manufacturing business, well known and highly respected in the 
city. Mr. Wigham left to reside in Aberdeen, where he died in 1857. 
William Smeal^ whose descendants have long been associated with the 
Quaker movement in Glasgow, was bom at Kirkliston, but removed to 
Gh^gow in i8oa. He was much esteemed in his day for his public and 
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private generosity. His two sons conducted a monthly magaasine fisr 
many yean named Tke British .FHend, which had a laige drculation. 

Besides haying a meeting-place in Stirling Square, the Friends had ibo 
a burial-place there. In MacArthur^s map of Glasgow, 1778, the Quakers' 
meeting-house is shown at the comer where Stirling Street and Nordi 
Albion Street meet to-day, and the square plot of ground to the west is 
indicated as being planted with trees, while to the east side there is shown a 
vacant square piece of ground. Which of these two vacant spaces was 
die burial ground I have been unable as yet to ascertain ; most probably 
it was the former one, viz., that to the west side. If this be so, then it 
measured too feet by 50 feet Dr. Clelland, in his An$ials cf Glasgom 
says that the Society of Friends had a meeting-house and a separate 
burial-place near the east(?) end of Stirling Street, and that the ground 
was afterwards disposed by the Society on the express condition ^'tliat 
die bones of their friends should not be disturbed in all time coming.** 
Brown, in his Htstmy of the Religious Denominations of Glasgow^ says 
that the proceeds of this sale went to assist the erection of a meeting* 
house in Edinburgh about the year 1785. The present Edinburgh meet- 
ing-house was opened in 1790. The name Stirling Square has passed 
away, and the space it occupied now forms part of North Albion Street 
The street and square were, by the way, named after one of the partners 
of the well-known firm of William Stirling & Sons, who at one time 
owned a good deal of the ground in this locality. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the property at this comer is an old one^ and may 
sooner or later be taken down, in which case some evidence of such a 
burial-place may be found. 

Prior to the closing of the Stiriing Square Burial Grround, the Quakers 
of Glasgow were presented with another at Partick by their Friend John 
Purdon, who was a portioner there. This gift took place in 17x1. At 
diis particular date, the Quaker burial-place at Partick was situated quite 
in the country, Partick being then a village consisting of a cluster of houses 
near the end of the old bridge which crossed the Kelvin. In course of 
time the burial ground was enclosed by a stone dyke built principally at 
die expense of a Friend in London. Here for 146 years the Quakers of 
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Glasgow, and elsewhere, buried their dead, the last interment taking place 

on nth December, 1857. Curious to say, the first interment was that of 

Margaret Simpson, wife of the John Purdon who gifted the ground to the 

Society of Friends. Mrs. Simpson was well known in the old village of 

Pftrtick as '' Quaker, Meg." The record of her marriage to John Purdon 

is among the register of marriages in the possession of the Society of 

Friends, and is dated 28th October, 1688. The name "Purdon" is an 

old Partick family name, and though it does not occur in the charter of 

James VI., 1587, of the rentallers to the Crown in Partick, it appears in 

the Burgh Records of Glasgow in 1589, when a William Purdon and John 

Scott of Partick were "fund in the wrang" for troubling the town under 

doud of night In 1687 the name Purdon appears as the owner of 

houses and lands in and around Partick, a great part of their property 

being near the end of the old Partick Bridge, the family being known as 

the "Lairds of Bri'gend." They had also ground in Kelvin Street, then 

familiarly known as the "Goat" John Purdon, the Laird of the "Goat," 

was known as "Strawny" or "Straine," and indeed is mentioned as such 

in the title deeds convejring the burial ground to the Quakers. He was 

said to be a most eccentric old gentleman, and was known as the " Riding 

Beggar," firom the fact that he rode throughout the country on h<»seback, 

in order to attend funerals and weddings, and enjoy the hospitali^ then 

being distributed, and he was even known to ask for alms by the wayside. 

It would appear that although the Society of Friends in Glasgow had 

used this burial-place from the year 1711, they had no sufficient title to it, 

hence we note that in 1733 it was the mind of the meetmg that "Friends 

amongst themselves contribute for the getting of a sufficient right to the 

graveyard at Partick, from William Purdon, and that Alexander Cook, 

Geoige Purdon, and Alexander Christie shall get done to the dyke of 

the said yard what reparation the said dyke wanteth, which shall be 

disbursed out of the collections belonging to the said meeting." The 

aforesaid William Purdon was a son of the John Purdon who gave the 

burial-place to the Friends, while William Purdon's son, again, John Purdon, 

a " Laird of Bri'gend," along with two other Partick men, granted the ground 

in Kelvin Street for the erection of the first school which the old village 
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of I^urdck had. The original title deed of the Quaker biirial-i[dace at 
Partick was drawn up in feivour of the Society of Friends in Gla^ow, 
'* commonly called Quakers," by James Bowman, Writer and Notary PubUc, 
Glasgow, and was recorded by John M'Ure, the first historian of the city 
of Glasgow. There is a note on the deed, to the effect, that it had gone 
astray for many years, but was discovered in Cumberland in 1847, and 
returned to the Friends in Glasgow. 

A Quaker funeral in Partick in these olden days was not such a quiet 
affair as might take place at Shawtonhill or Gartshore; it was a kind of 
show for the villagers. For the time being work was suspended, and die 
walls surrounding the burial-place were crowded by men, women, and 
children, whose* conduct while the interment took place was anything but 
edifying and respectful. There are no grave stones or other monuments of 
any kind in this particular burial-place where the Friends are laid to rest 

By a joint minute of agreement between the Town Council of Partick 
and the Society of Friends in Glasgow, dated nth June, 1894, the 
Society granted to the burgh the right to as much of the ground of the 
burial-place as projects beyond the building line of Kelvin Street, oil 
condition that the Council maintain and uphold, in good condition, to all 
time coming, the remainder of the burial-place, and pay the Society of 
Friends the sum of one shilling annually. The original extent of this 
burial-place was 308 square yards, but, now that the alteration has been 
effected, it is 220 square yards. 

During the year 1903 the old fix)nt wall has been taken down and 
the ground taken in within the building line of the street, and a new 
wall, with iron railing and gateway, has been erected in accordance with 
the above agreement, while the interior has been adcmied with plants 
and shrubs. 

Antiquarians and archaeologists will be pleased to know that, while 
nearly every old historical landmark of Partick has passed away, this at 
least has been preserved as one connecting link between the past and 
the present. 

It only remains to be added that the Friends in Glasgow now inter 
their .dead in any convenient cemetery in or around the city. 
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No. IX. 
CARSLUITH CASTLE. 

BY 

J. S. FLEMING, F.S.A.SCOT. 

{Read before the Society at a Meeiinff held on i6ih April, 1903.) 
{With Drawings by the Author.) 

Prior to but especially during the fifteenth century — ^few specimens of an 
earlier date are preserved unaltered — the castellated houses of the barons or 
county lairds exhibit an architectural peculiarity which is not found in the 
architecture of the sixteenth century, and both classes of buildings show the 
characteristics of distinct types and ages. 

The type of the fifteenth century, which is common also to England, 
consisted of a square massive-built tower or keep, seldom containing more 
than three floors or exceeding 34 feet by 28 feet in outside measurement 
while its walls were four feet thick. Its battlements had usually a pepper-box 
turret at each angle and a low-pitched flagged roof; between roof and battle- 
ment ran a passage, two feet in width, by which a warder might make his 
rounds. For his shelter there was provided a small stone turret, which formed 
the termination of the stair on the roof. 

The ground and first floors contained single apartments, each with a 
spacious fireplace ; the latter apartment had jambs and lintel of a highly 
ornamental character, and the former, with an open draw-well and windows, 
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which were mere slits and barred, formed the kitchen and servants' ball. A 
narrow wheel-stair led to the first floor and to the donnitories, which were 
merely closets. Over the entrance (often a circular doorway), or over the 
archway of the surrounding court-wall, was a panel with the family armorial 
bearings. 



Canloitb Cutle, Gatloway. 

An eminence or naturally strong position was invariably selected for the 
site of these keeps, and in the case of the lesser barons' residence its materials 
were the native stoiK of the district, sometimes without, but took frequently 
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with, relieving stone mouldings for doorway and window jambs. The 
residence of the higher classes were built of freestone in courses. 

The limited and uncomfortable accommodation to which the baron and 
his family had to submit for the purposes of safety is so difficult of belief that 
the unerring evidence afforded by stone and lime scarcely assures us that this 
square tower formed their sole residence at this unsettled period. / 

These towers, though unable to stand a siege, were quite strong enough 
to resist a raid from roving marauders or hostile neighbours. Yet it may 
surprise most people to learn that the masonry and construction of these places 
of strength are of a superior kind, and that the internal sculpture work, where 
it can be seen, e,g,<, in the fireplace jambs, lintel, and window internal 
mouldings and wall cupboards, is of a very high-class, and indeed show traces 
of the hand of the ecclesiastical sculptor or church-builder. 

Not infrequently the heavy vaulted ground floor was allowed to stand in 
the baron's subsequent extension of his restricted accommodation, and a new 
structure was erected or engrafted on it Most of these superadded parts 
belong to the latter half of the sixteenth century, and are more ornamental. 
The style of the baron's castellated house which partakes of the mansion 
character, and is called in their charters '' the place," is of foreign design, 
derived principally from France and Holland, with which Scotland had a 
long period of political and social connection before the Union. 

The change in architecture which follows in the first half of the sixteenth 
century seems a retrogression. It was to a simple style of white-washed, two- 
storeyed, crow-stepped gable-house, with a cross-wing forming the ground plan 
of the letter L. The roof, which was high-pitched and slated, had dormer- 
windows, and two, or more rarely four, pepper-box turrets afiixed to its angles. 
An outside staircase or turret, round or square, formed the wing and 
contained the doorway, over which a stone panel was inserted, bearing 
the owner's coat-of-arms, the initials of himself and his wife, and the date 
of erection of the mansion. 

A square court was formed by two sides of a wall uniting the gables of 
house and wing. The mason work- had no architectural pretensions, and 
was indeed of severe simplicity. The stones used in the structure were fi^ 
quently undressed, or were inferior nibble embedded in endurable lime^ the 
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walls *' haurled " or roughcast, and whitewashed. The whole rooms, including 
the sitting-room, were small and low in the ceiling, and the ground floor 
windows consisted of mere '' boles " protected by bars, and had one or more 
shot-gun apertures or loop-holes placed in a position to cover the approach 
to the door. The building was thus strong enough to protect its owner 
from the attacks of stragglmg marauders, but not from a raid of his hostile 
neighbouring barons. 

Later this type developed into the picturesque baronial architecture 
peculiar to Scotland, and of it there are two specimens in Galloway, both 
dating from the sixteenth century, the one the mansion of Sir Thomas Hay of 
Park, the other that of Gilbert Agnew of Galdenoch, buUt in 1590 and 1547 
respectively. 

Carsluith Castle (p. 114) is situated on an elevation or knoll on the 
east bank of the river or estuary of the Cree and close to and on the 
west side of the highway about four miles west of Creetown. It is a square, 
roofless tower, in excellent preservation, of a type of the late fifteenth century. 
It is of the L shape ; the smaller limb forms the square tower containing the 
staircase, and measures 33 feet on the north, east, and west sides, and 23 feet 
on the south, while the stair tiuret projecting on the east wall is 10 feet square. 
In addition to the three comer pepper-box turrets it has a larger turret, pre- 
sently in the centre of the west gable, which joins in with the design of the 
ornamental string course and machicolations surrounding the tower. The 
main walls are built of a dark stone, but these tunets, the string course, the 
battlements and their corbels, with the door and window jambs and lintels 
and heraldic slab over its doorway in the east wing are relieved in yellow 
freestone. The ruin is surrounded by a farmyard and buildings, and is 
utilised by the farmer as one of the farm accessories. A gargoyle with a 
human head in the north-west gable discharges the garde-rode (p. 1 18). 

The panel over the doorway contains a square recess with sculptured ogee 
moulding, and on a circular ribbon surrounding a shield, but partly obliterated 
(the sculptured stones being weatherworn), can be traced part of an inscrip- 
tion, " S. Dom. SFO." They bear the Brown arms, a chevron betwixt three 
fleur-de-lis, and an initial B representing a surname, the christian initial on 
its left being obliterated, and the top the figures 15-6, the third figure 
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indistinguishable.^ Five other weatherworn letters occur in the base of the 
scroll, as shown on the sketch (p. 120). 

It is the most artistic ornamental tower of its type (the fifteenth century) 
I have met with, and the masonry and sculpture work are those of skilled 
craftsmen. The figures are variously read. Thus Paterson in his Galloway 
Lands and their Owners, says that they are 1346, and that there is another 
date, 1581, underneath, which relates to a period of alteration of the building, 
and that there are no means of knowing the history of the building before the 
possession of the Brunes or Browns, that family having been vassals of the 
Church. It was immortalised, he sa3rs, by Sir Walter Scott, as EUengowan 
Castle^ although he admits that Barholm, a few miles further west, was 
supposed to be that imaginary place. He thinks that it was originally a 
square tower with a square tiuret on the stair-head at its north-west angle, 
and had three small rooms overhead, flanking the entrance to the courtyard, 
that the walls on the west side were forty to fifty feet high, and on west and 
south had machicolated battlements or a covered way, then mostly fallen down ; 
also that it occupied a position close to a steep declivity, falling into the Bay 
of Luce, and on the landward side was low. M'Gibbon and Ross, in their 
Castellated Architecture, say it is no way remarkable for strategic position, is 
L-shaped, the windows of the first floor have good projecting beads and 
shallow mouldings, also hall fireplace, and garde-robe. On the north-west is 
a stone sink or drain. From the corbels on the eaves, these authorities deem 
the north front to be earlier than the west front. And they infer firom other 
indications that the original building was a simple oblong, and that the 
wing, was a subsequent addition. This view b supported by the fact of 
the top storey projecting into an old recess, the small window inserted in the 
recess points to the stair wing being an afterthought (See drawing, p. 116.) 

They also add that the arms over the doorway are those of the Browns ; 
that no dates of 1346 or 1581 are legible, but only a motto on roundfillet, 
and that the date above it was 1561, and they challenge 1346 as the date of 



^ The motto of Brown of Colston is Floreat Afajestatis, a dolphin as crest, and of 
Brown of Dolpinton Lobar Omnia Vincit, Another Brown has an eagle as crest and 
the motto Fortiter fideliUr seems the reading on the scroll. 
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erection, their opinion being that it is a structure of the fifteenth century and 
the wing obviously a late sixteenth century addition. 

Mr. Ross is correct, I think, in giving the date of erection as the 
fifteenth century, but in the latter half of it, and the wing as of the sixteenth 
century. But the date 1568 which he gives I read as 15-6, the obliterated 
figure being, I consider, 4. It is thus 1546 which is the date of John Brown's 
acquisition of the estate and of this tower from his mother Elizabeth Lindsay, 
who is designed " Lady of Carsluith " in the charter after narrated. And the 
initials visible on the panel over the doorway likewise represent his name. 

The lands of Carsluith originally formed part of the lordship of Galloway, 
and were acquired from the Earl of Douglas by Master Alexander de Cairns, 
designed as ^^prepositus cedes; college lincloudaneP ^ In 14 16 Master Alexander 
granted a charter of the estate to his nephew John de Cairns and Elizabeth 
his wife, the destination being to the longer liver of them and their heirs, 
whom failing, to John's own heirs. The description exactly corresponds to 
the present situation of the old castle and land surrounding it, vizt.: ^^ terras 
de Carsluithe super ripariam de Cree in parocha de Kyrkdale Constab: 
Kyrcaubriche^^ and included the lands ^^de Strothanis" adjacent thereto. 
Master Alexander reserved his life-rent The reddendo was a silver penny. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas, who married Margaret, a daughter of Robert 
III., and was created Lord of Tourean (France), by charter of confirmation 

dated at Wigtown, 20th November, 1422, confirmed this deed, but the parties 

* 

apparently omitted to take infeftment on it, and it was probably lost or 
destroyed in the frequent raids to which the barons at that time were sub- 
jected. On loth October, 1425, the Earl being dead (killed in the battle 
of Verneuil in France on 17th August, 1424), his widow, Margaret, Duchess 
"de Turonie," who then held the whole Lordship of Galloway, '' by herself in 
her pure widowhood," granted a new charter dated at the castle of Trefe 
(Threave) to the above parties, and King James II. confirmed it, but this 
King's charter appears uncompleted in the register and without a date.^ 



^ Master Alexander de Cairns was ^^ preposUus^ (prefect or governor) of Lincludcn 
Abbey, 1416-29, when probably he died. 

' ^<fr. Mag, SigUlii^ No. 255. 
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The Douglas's treason involved the forfeiture of the Lordship, and also 
of the lands of Galloway after the Duchess's death, by Act of Scots Parlia- 
ment of June, 1455, ^^^ ^^ lands were thereafter held of the Crown direct 

John Cairns' only child, Margaret, married a Lindsay, by whom she had a 
son, Michael, designed as Filio et heredi to Margaret Cairns de Firgarth 
(another part of the estate), the house on which she had thus made her 
principal mansion, Domus Manerialis. On i8th August, 1506, James IV. by 
charter concedes and quit claims ^ the said Michael Lindsay of the Crown 
dues of entry incurred to the Crown, by the lands at her death being in the 
King's hands through his non-entry as her heir. 

This Michael died without leaving children, and his nephew, John, son of 
a brother, James Lindsay, succeeded to him under a deed of entail, and on 
29th November, 1527, obtained a charter^ of confirmation from James V. of 
the Carsluith estate, including the Mill of Carsluith, whom heirs failing, to his 
father James Lindsay and his heirs, whom failing, to his own nearest heirs 
masculine of the name of Lindsay. Numerous other lands are included in 
this charter. John Lindsay had an only child, Elizabeth, his heiress, who 
married a Richard Brown, and they had a son, John Brown, to whom, as 
her son and heir ''apparent," and to Katherine Gordoun, his spouse, and the 
longest liver of them, Elizabeth Lindsay, with consent of her husband (herself 
being designed as "Lady of Carsluith"), conveyed the part of the lands 
containing the castle, which are described as ''the 2 merk out of the 7 
merk land of ancient extent of Carsluith with the Mill thereof" the 
life-rent of herself and her husband being reserved. This charter is dated at 
Dumfries, 30th July, 1546. On 5th August following Queen Margaret, 
widow of James IV., confirms this charter in favour of the said John Brown 
and Katherine Gordoun, and this John Brown's initials and coat of arms 
and motto, with the partially obliterated date, 1546, appear on the preserved 
sculptured panel over the door of the castle (sketch, p. 120). The spouses 
seemed to have had at least four sons, John, Cuthbert, Thomas, and Gilbert. 

To their son John (the second of the name) went the land and castle 
of Carsluith, and by charter dated at Carsluith 29th July, 1566, the father 

» Res. Mag. Sig., No. 2989. « Ibid.^ No. 519. 
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conveys parts of his other lands to his son Cuthbert ; and this is confirmed 
by James VI. on 17th November, 1581. Two of the witnesses to the 
father's deed to Cuthbert were Gilbert, designed as Abbate Dukis Cordis 
(afterwards known as New Abbey), and Thomas Brown, his (GUbert's) 
natural son. 

John Brown, senior, whose initials are on the panel, died sometime 
between 1573-80, being designed in a deed of the latter date as the late 
John Brown. He was succeeded by his said eldest son John above- 
mentioned. 

In 1570 John Brown, the father, finds his eldest son in a serious scrape, 
which did not affect merely '' a puir man," and he enters into a bond 
of manuel rent with Lord Maxwell, recorded in 1579, to protect this same 
son John from the vengeance of the family of Barholm, for the slaughter of 
his neighbour James M'Culloch of Barholm, but in i587--^the families 
apparently having been reconciled — this same son appears in the records as 
borrowing 1000 marks from William M'Culloch, of the same family, and a 
similar sum from Andrew Lennox of Plan ton in 1591. This John Brown 
(second of the name) married Janet Gordon, who predeceased him, and 
his second wife was one Mary Hay. On nth October, 1625,^ his son, John 
Brown (third), succeeded to the 7 merk land of Carsluith, and was alive 
in 1649, but died prior to 30th August, 1653, when his son Robert suc- 
ceeded to him. John Brown, the third, appears on a commission dated 7 th 
June, 1630, trying a witch, and the following year he and his brother Cuthbert 
are tried for desecrating the Sabbath and striking a minister on that day, a 
serious crime under the Scots Act of 1587; but the most serious offence by 
this turbulent Brown occurs in February, 1631, when, at the instance of the 
Earl of Galloway, he is charged in the High Court for the slaughter of a 
man. One of the defences which he and the others charged with him 
proponed was that Stewart, the murdered man, was only ^^ane puir Gardner^ 
and had nothing to do with the Earl who now claimed him as his Ser\'ant" 
This Robert married Annie Boyd. Thomas, his son^ succeeded to the 
estates in 1658, and he was followed by his son Robert in 1696, after 

* Reg. Mag, Sig.^ No. 273. 
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which John Brown, designed as merchant, Douglas, succeeded to them, 
and he was the last of the Browns who owned Carsluith. 

In 1748 John sold the estate to Alexander Johnstone, chemist in 
London, from whom Ramsay Hannah of Kirkdale purchased it, his sasine 
being dated 19th May, 1800, and it now forms part of the Kirkdale 
estate. 

The famous Gilbert Brown, who was bom in the castle, was the last 
Abbot of Sweetheart or New Abbey, and after the abolition of monastical 
institutions at the Reformation he seems to have been left in undisturbed 
possession of the Abbey and its temporalities. He must have long remained 
in the Abbey, from whence he signs two charters (confirmed 24th November, 
1590, and 4th August, 1592)^ as ''late Commendator of the Monastry of 
Sweetheart," "occupatus" — one to Thomas Brown, his natural son, is of 
extensive lands described as " parts of the patrimony of the Abbey," and as 
lying within the exterior walls of the monastery, as well as others outside its 
walls, with fishings in the Nith, the destination being '' whom failing to Rich. 
Brown his brother, whom failing to Kathrine their sister, failing whom, 
Gilbert's own heirs." 

On 23rd February, 1558, we find this divine signing, as one of the con- 
senting monks of the Abbey, a charter by John their Abbot; and on 17th 
August, 1560 he sat as Abbot himself in the Scots Parliament which approved 
of the Confession of Faith. In 1565 he was apprehended and lodged in 
Blackness Castle and taken from thence to Edinburgh Castle by Lord Cranston, 
captain of the Borders. He obtained celebrity from his controversy on the 
question of Popery with the Covenanting minister, John Welsh, minister of Ayr, 
Knox's son-in-law. Holding loyally by the old religion during his fifty years, 
after the suppression of his Abbey, which he spent lingering in the neighbour- 
hood, he suffered, in addition to the above imprisonment, unpleasant treat- 
ment, amounting to persecution, at the hands of his neigbours, and in the 
''List of Jesuits and excommunicated persons," dated nth August, 1590, 
appears " Mr. Gilbert Brown, called Abbot of New Abbey." Ultimately he 
had to leave the country, and died in Paris on 14th March, 161 2, at an 

^ Reg, Mag, Sig,, Nos. 1805 and 2149. 
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advanced age.^ In his flight it is allied he carried with him the registers 
and chartularies of the Abbeyi which have disappeared, and the materiais 



Ground PUo. Canlaith Castle. 

> ThelriihtTaveller, Bishop Powell, io his Tisit (1760) Mrs: "John Baliolwu buried near 
BMiHud Cutle, his hemrt taken out and embalmed, and placed in an ivoiy casket, aod when 
Derorgilhi died at *n advaoced age, faer corpse, with casket on her bocom, was buried in 
New Abbey." He adds, " the last Abbot was living on some lands adjacent in the raemoiy 
of some old people then lately living." He was infonned that th« Abbey was just finished 
at the date of the Refonnation. — Pawtll's IVaoeli. 
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which they afforded for the Abbey's history with them. The history of the 
Abbey is therefore obscure. 

This tower's erection may be fairly ascribed to Margaret Cairns, as she 
was undoubtedly in possession of the estate in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but more probably to some twenty years later, when it was possessed 
by Elizabeth Lindsay; and the addition of the stair wing and alterations 
distinctly relate to the possession of John Brown, her son, in 1546. The 
Browns are an interesting historical family, and the tower, with its grey, 
roofless, ivy-clad walls and its adjacent oak trees of some antiquity and 
in harmony therewith, standing on the summit of a declivity sloping to the 
wide estuary of the Cree, forms a natural artistic composition, and if it is not 
the imaginative EUengowan Castle of Su: Walter Scott, it yet deserves a 
more special attention than has heretofore been accorded to it by previous 
historians of Galloway or in the published sketches of baronial architecture 
applicable to this district It does not seem to have attracted the notice 
of the eminent artists, the Faed brothers, in the series of old castles of 
Galloway which they painted. 
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No. X. 
SOME NOTICES OF OLD GLASGOW. 

BY 

J. O. MITCHELL. 

{/^eoii before the Society at a Muting held on igth November, 1903.) 

Gentlemen, my first duty is to tender my sincere thanks for the honour 
you have done me in choosing me as your President: I can assure you 
that it was as little expected as deserved, but very highly appreciated. 
When your Secretary's letter reached me in my sickroom, it reminded me 
of the modest remittances which from time to time reached Archbishop 
Beaton (the immediate predecessor in this see of our late venerable 
friend Archbishop Eyre); I have no doubt Archbishop Beaton welcomed 
them not so much for their own value, but as proofs that the discarded 
fugitive on the banks of the Seine was still not quite forgotten on the 
banks of the Molendinar. 

I own, however, that I accede with some misgivings. Though you do 
not expect me to attend your meetings, I feel it hardly fair to throw my 
work upon others, and the inaugural address, which I know is expected, 
has special terrors for me. I do not like to break the tradition to which 
we owe so many valuable papers, but I feel difficulHed by bemg unable 
at the moment to ransack among books. 

In aesthetics, homiletics, apologetics, one can develop much from one's 

own inner consciousness: — even in statistics one can get on wonderfully 
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well without books, granted a little judicious choice of audience; but 
without books, one can make very little way in Archaeology, which de- 
mands facts both accurate and minute. 

I am afraid that I must ask you to accept some of my statements 
without direct authority. We often have to do this in things even more 
important: — no murderer that understands his profession would demean 
himself by doing his murdering before witnesses — but I can assure you 
that I have made no statement without what I consider sufficient evidence 
durect or indirect 

In the ample store of Glasgow literature of which he has now accumulated 
quite a library in itself our friend Mr. Barrett, the Universal Provider, 
cannot fail to have supplied us with a copy of the Inaugural Addresses 
of our Lords-Rectors from Jeffirey to Peel; and few of us will forget how 
Lord Jeffrey begins his address by saying that "on an occasion where 
"Burke is reported to have faltered, and Adam Smith to have remained 
"silent, it might probably have been thought that he should have best 
" consulted both his fame and his comfort, if he had followed the latter 
"example." Trusting, however, to your indulgence, and in spite of my 
own misgivings, I venture to bring before you what I have to offer in the 
shape of " A Few Notices of Old Glasgow." Alas 1 that it should be so 
little worthy to follow the addresses of my predecessors. 

The study of Archaeology is often belittled; and indeed I have not 
myself much respect for the Dry-as-dust whose interests are limited to the 
pots and pans department, the auld nick-nackets of the collector, 

** Of Eve's first fire he has a cinder, 
*'Auld Tubal-cain's fire-shool and fender." 

Archaeology, as I need not tell you^ is something much higher than this : 
she is the handmaid, albeit the humble handmaid, of History— of History, 
the finest of all studies, if the scientists will allow me to say so. She 
delights the imagination by giving back to us vanished days; she feeds 
the intellect by showing how human natiure, always essentially the same, 
works with very different appliances and amid very different surroundings 
from ours. The study of Archaeology meets one everywhere, even where 
one might least expect it Americans are keenly interested in the study 
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oi the pre-historic remains in their own Far West, and in the preservation 
of their few antiquities. There are flourishing Antiquarian Societies in 
Vvginia and Massachusetts, and in New York itself — the Mecca of the 
Ahnighty Dollar — ^the story of the Padroon and of the ancient endow- 
ments of Trinity Church is eagerly studied, and there are lavish collectors 
of ofiidal pre-Revolution proclamations and similar literature. 

It would seem as if those who are most nearly threatened with a purely 
sordid career and know best what this would cost them, are most eager 
to call to their help any compensating force. I have myself been struck 
with the greater interest shown by Glasgow in what few antiquities we can 
scrape up than by Edinburgh with her wealth of ancient remains, social 
and historic I know what Edinburgh has done in the past and what 
excellent work she still does for genera/ antiquities, but she seems to have 
foigotten nowadays Old Edinburgh itself. She has no modem Robert 
Chambers or Hugo Amot, and it would open her eyes to hear the learned 
paper that Dr. Murray, who bears all that weight of learning like a flower, 
could give her, laying down with minute accuracy the site of the Heart of 
Midlothian, or the Luckenbooths, or tracing yard by yard the wall of the 
old city; or the lively narrative that Colin Donald, whose loss is still 
fresh, might have written on the Ascent of the Castlehill without Guides. 
I cannot help thinking that Edinburgh, in spite of all that she has accom- 
plished, hardly does justice to her splendid heritage. As I have gone along 
that unrivalled terrace, Princes Street, and looked at the Castle-rock hanging 
above the Gardens, with Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags as background, 
I have sometimes thought that '*Mine own romantic town " might have been 
content without all the wealth of antiquities she possesses over and above, 
and I have sometimes grudged that in the course of the centuries Glasgow 
should be beside her so poorly endowed. 

"It's hardly in a body's pow*r, 
"To keep, at times, frae bein' sour, 
"To see how things are shar'd." 

But, as on a clear night, to him who gazes steadily, unsuspected stars keep 
coming out and out of the blue, so the diligent student will find that Glasgow 
has more links with the past than would at first sight appear. 
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Withm our South-side Park, the height behind the old mansion-house 
of the Thompsons is crowned by a genuine pre-historic camp. 

Opposite our Green may still be seen a pre-historic crannog which came 
to light at the removal of the Weir above the Hutchesontown Bridge. 

Quite a little fleet 6[ pre-historic canoes have been unearthed within 
this parish. 

We have several Roman relics; — coins found at Yorkhill where once 
a Roman fort guarded the Fords of Clyde, other coins dug up near the 
Cathedral, apparently dropped by some careless travellers along the Roman 
I/er down Clydesdale: and among the most precious treasures that Mr. 
Paton guards, is a beautiful bowl of Samian ware, dug out of the Green, 
where it had lain for untold centuries ''weel happit up frae scaith" 
by the kindly silt with which successive spates had filled up the channel 
into which some clumsy warrior had dropped it — fortunately into deep water. 

A little west of the South-side Park, surrounded by a modern growth 
of villas and tenements, still stands Haggs Castle — never a castle of the 
first rank, but still a perfect and characteristic old Scottish Chiteau with 
turrets and crowsteps. 

On the North side of the River, with the exception — a considerable 
one — of the Cathedral, not many actual pre-Union structures remain, but 
there are many sites and associations that carry us much fiuther back. Of 
course Queen Mary was here, though the thatched cottage that sheltered 
her is gone. 

Within the municipal lines we have at least three battlefields : 

First, in or about 1300, we have, /este Blmd Harry, the Battle of the Bell 
of the Brae, when Wallace, assisted by Auchinleck's flank attack from the 
Drygate, routed Percy and his English force, and drove them in disorder 
across the open country to Bothwell. 

Secondly, the Battle of the Butts in 1543, when Glencaim and Lennox 
fought with the Regent Arran and were defeated in ''The Butts," our 
ancient Champs-de-Mars, in the Gallowgate, still marked by the ragged 
remains of barracks. 

Thirdly, the Battle of Langside in 1568, on the spot now marked by a 
monument in the lane leading up from the Cart The Battle of Langside 
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was but a skirmuh, but if it had gone the other way the whole history of 
Christendom would have been different 

The struggles of the next century, not less fierce than those of the 
sixteenth century, have left us at least three Martyrs' Memorials: 

First, at the Townhead, on the wall of the Monkland Canal Basin. 

Tho* Dead vet Spbakbth. 

Behiad thU stone, lyes James Nisbet who suffered Martyrdom at this Place, 
June 5th, 1684. Also James Lawson and Alexander Wood who suffered 
Martyrdom, October 24th, 1684. For their adherence to the Word of God, 
and Scotland's covenanted work of reformation. 

Here lye martyrs three 

Of memory 
Who for the Covenants did die 

And witness is • 

'Gainst all these nations perjury. 

Against the covenanted cause 

Of Christ their royal King 
The British rulers made such laws 

Declared 'twas Satan's reign. 

As Britain lyes in guilt you see 
'Tis asked, O reader, art thou free? 

Second. Many of us must often have noticed on the East bank of 
the North British line, as the train climbs out of the Queen Street Tunnel, 
a stone carved with the words, HIS BROTHER WILLIAM." I used 
to think that this was a pious memorial by an affectionate navvy to a 
brother who had been killed on the line, but on visiting the spot some 
years ago, I found that this too was a memorial of the Killing Times. 

Third. A still more interesting relic was long to be seen on the outer 
wall of the North transept of the Cathedral, now, I believe, housed within 
the Chapter-house: it is far too good to have been left exposed to 
crumble away in our acrid atmosphere, especially the closing couplet with 
its triumphant assurance that one day accounts would be squared. After 
giving the names of the nine victims, the inscription goes on 

"Years sixty-six and eighty-four 
**Did send their souls home into glore, 
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"Whose bodies here enterred ly, 
"Then sacrificed to tyranny, 
**To Covenants and Reformation, 
"'Cause they adhered in their station. 
"These nine, with others in this yard, 
" Whose heads and bodies were not spar'd, 
"Their testimonies, foes to bury, 
" Caused beat the drum then in great fury. 
" They'll know at resurrection day 
"To murder sancts was no sweet play!" 

Gentlemen, I have called this paper ''Some Notices of Old Glasgow," 
but the term "Old Glasgow" is indefinite. We are citizens of no mush- 
room city: Glasgow was a thousand years old at the Reformation. But 
I would name the year 1707 as the real and sharp line of demarcation 
between Old and New Glasgow. It is from the Union that the Glasgow 
which we know dates: it was then that assured peace for the first time 
gave her the chance to develop her own resoiurces, and that she acquired 
access to the resources of England and of England's colonies. It was 
then that population and wealth, industry and commerce first advancckl by 
leaps and bounds. The Union brought her into free contact with men 
whose minds had been formed on larger ideas, whose eyes, like sailors', 
had been trained to a wider horizon. 

Let us try to picture what Glasgow may have looked like to a Southern 
stranger in 1707, before the Union had brought about these changes. Of 
course, in 1707, visits fix>m strangers were rare events, and records of them 
still rarer — very little of the kind is to be found in books, and as fiu: as I 
know, the only street-views of Glasgow of that date are one or two to be 
found in Slezer. But books are not the only means by which we know 
of the past : much may be learnt incidentaUy. 

Our visitor of 1707 had ridden North fix>m Carlisle via Dumfiies and 
Kilmarnock, and as his wearied beast limped slowly over Meams Muir, 
he must have seen with gladness the blue peat-smoke curling fix>m the 
few thatched cottages that faced the Main Street of Gorbals. When at 
last he reached the point where the Main Street of Gorbals was crossed 
at right angles by a narrow, muddy lane (Rutheiglen LoanX a group 
of buildings (which most of us will well remember), forming a contrast 

N.S. VOL. v. PT. I. I 
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to the low thatched cottages, caught his eye. First at the North-west 
comer, was a low stone-building running along the North side ot 
the Loan and abutting with rounded end against the East side of the 
street. This building had been built as a chapel, but latterly did duty 
as a lock-up, and finally as a public house. Immediately to the North, 
facing the East side of the street, stood a building which deserves a little 
notice. It was called in our day The Baronial Hall: — the title was 
somewhat misleading, and was only due to the fact that the building was 
then rented as the business head-quarters of the Barony of Gorbals. It 
was known in the titles as the ^'Toor" (or '' Fortalice ''X ^^^ ^'^^ ^ solid, 
square tower, with battlements and turrets, as shown in Fairbaim, which 
stood till a few years ago, when it was removed by that Sair Sanct, the 
Improvement Trust. It had been built by Elphmstone of Blythswood, 
as the manor-house of his Gorbals estate, and was long the residence of 
Sir James Turner, Commander-in-chief in Scotland, the original of Dugald 
Dalgetty. This Tower was not the only Glasgow mansion of the kind. 
There were at least three of them, recalling the fortified houses to be 
found in old Italian towns, and telling their story of the troubled town-life 
of theu: day. The Second of oiur '' Toors " is not mentioned, so far as I 
know, in any of our books, and I know nothing of its history. I stumbled 
on it many years ago in an old progress of titles — the best of evidence of 
a past fact — ^but it gave no particulars. If I remember right, as near as 
I could make out, it stood about the site of the present office of the 
Traffic-Manager at St Enoch's Station, i,e. at the North-West comer of 
Maxwell Street It is a fair guess that this "Toor" was in the style of 
the Gorbals "Toor," which was also the style of oiur third "Toor." 
The third ^'Toor," of course, was the Bishop's Castle; and we know 
firom Slezer's contemporary sketch that it was practically a replica of the 
Gorbals " Toor."^ 



^ Since writing the above, I have found the St. Enoch's "Toor" noticed in Mr. 
Renwick's Protocols. It appears twice in that learned work \— first in vol. L, p. xiii. and 
second^ vol. ii., p. 88 (2nd Aug., 1560), where it is described as *'A tenement 
*'of land, with tower, fortalice, yards and orchards, lying contiguous, in the street 
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But to return to the Elphinstone Fortalice. Immediately to the North, 
facing the east side of the Main Street, stood a substantial stone mansion- 
house with a picturesque court behind, which Fairbaim has preserved 
for us. It had been built some thirty years before by George Swan, a 
Perth Quaker, and was afterwards long held by John Campbell and his 
descendants, of whom one was Robert Thorn, the well-known Consul at 
Ningpo. 

Riding on to the bottom of the street our Ritter came in view of the 
river, then really "the Silver Clyde," spanned by the "Great Brig of 
Glasgow," that might remind him of the so-called Devorgilla's Bridge, by 
which he had a day or two before crossed the Nith at Dumfries. The 
Great Bridge of Glasgow, as great a marvel in its day as the Menai Bridge 
or the Forth, dated back probably to the days of the Bruces, and consisted 
of eight arches of fine hewen stone. It was originally only twelve feet 
wide, so that "twa wheelbarrows trembled when they met" Probably it 
was not built for goods traffic heavier than by pack-horses ; indeed, wheels 
had been forbidden to be used on the bridge, and carts were dragged 
across on their shaft-tails (marks of which were found scraped on the stones 
when the bridge was taken down in our own day). 

Having climbed the rough and steep roadway to the middle of the 
bridge, the stranger paused to survey the scene. Looking down the river 
he saw a little fleet of gabberts lying off a wooden quay on the right bank, 
and noticed firom their upright masts that there was depth of water enough 
to float them. He was surprised at this, the more that lower down than 
the gabberts on the Hirst Shoal the water was evidently shallow, as men and 
boys were wading or fishing. It is quite natural for a stream which drains 
a wet and wide area to scoop out deep pools here and there, as a little 
higher up than the gabberts we still have the Dominie's Hole. One such 
pool has decided the situation of our earliest quay, out of which — thanks 
to the Clyde being a tidal river — has grown a great inland harbour. It 



"commonly called the Stock well, between the street 00 the east and north, the lands of 
" the hospital of St Nicholas on the west, and the lands of Andrew Donlop on the 
** South." Evidently the **Toor " was farther East than my recollection had placed it 
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is often taken for granted that the site of this earliest Broomielaw Quay 
was settled by its being just below the Broomielaw or Jamaica Street Bridge. 
But when the quay was built there was neither Jamaica Street nor Jamaica 
Bridge, and the quay which drew to it all the traffic we had was built at a 
point in itself inconveniently remote from the town. Back from the wooden 
quay there was a small hill covered with broom, which grew freely in the 
district, as we can still see from numerous place-names : Broomhill, 
Broomloan, Broomward, etc. Hence the name of our famous harbour. 

Beyond the quay and the gabberts the stranger would see the Cljrde 
flowing down between broad banks of rough open grass-land, the edges 
torn and gnawed by hungry spates, without a house on the right bank 
except the mansion of Stobcross, and then nothing till the ancient hamlet 
of Patrick and Thomas Crawford's Bridge over Kelvin, with the Kilpatrick 
Hills in the distance standing out clear — no smoke to blur, and no buildings 
to intercept the view — and on the left bank nothmg but an old windmill 
on the site of our Queen's Dock, and below it only the Fisher's Hut on 
the site of our Springfield Quay, and then nothing till Govan. On either 
bank, some 300 yards inland, a thin stream of traffic up and down marked 
the line of the main track down the valley. 

Above the bridge was seen a great stretch of rough, swampy ground, 
here and there scored by oozy channels, the site of our Green. 

It is not easy to reproduce accurately the general aspect of Glasgow 
at a distant date, nor to realise the difference that the absence of buildings 
would make on the landscape, but we may feel sure that there was a 
great deal more wood then than now. It is a natural tendency for land 
in a state of nature to cover itself with trees, as in the old days in England, 
where one or two fragments of the primaeval forests still remain, and as 
in Canada to this day. Woodside Hill, now covered with fine terraces 
and crescents, was then covered with oak-copse, of which one or two 
bushes may still be detected just below the Russian cannons; and I 
have seen in title-deeds the reservation of a road for conveying away the 
oak-bark when the wood of Woodside was being periodically cut over. 
The sandstone ridge along which Rottenrow and the Drygate ran was also 
once covered with oak-copse or thick undergrowth of some kind. 
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Riding cautiously down the steep north end of the bridge, the 
stranger saw just above the bridge, on the bank of the river, an un- 
mistakable slaughter-house, and beside it an enclosure for cattle awaiting 
their turn; and fronting him at the end of the bridge a wall pierced by 
an arch closed by a gate (Glasgow, it may be noticed here, never was a 
walled city, but for Octroi and for general police purposes its various 
streets were closed, as they emerged upon the open, by barriers, ports, 
or yetts. This one facing the bridge was named the Waterport, and 
is recalled by Waterport Buildings). The gate was opened to the 
stranger by a guardian, who emerged from a small round guard-house 
to the left of the arch, and announced it as his duty to "visit" the 
Ritter's saddlebags before lettmg him pass. The saddlebags contained no 
dutiable articles, one holding the traveller's modest wardrobe and the other 
samples of sugar, tobacco, prunes, raisins, and other Bristol wares. Released 
by the guardian, our friend rode up a street manifestly better than the 
Gorbals thoroughfare; it was wider, and some oi the buildings that 
faced it were fronted with ornamental stone and were roofed with slates. 

At the top of this street (our Stockwell), the traveller turned right 
into the main street of the town (now the Trongate). The building-line 
was fronted by a broad strip, and the strips in front of the several 
tenements were divided off from each other by dwarf walls nmning from 
the face of the buildings to the gutter. The spaces thus shut off were 
occupied by middens fed by stables and byres behind each tenement: 
and beside the middensteads, barefit byrewomen milked, and butchers 
plied their unsightly trade. The whole arrangement left something to be 
desired as regards sight, smell, and sanitation. Though well-paved, the 
streets were absolutely devoid of sewers, and what little scavenging was 
done was only into the open gutters. Tne street was not fully built: 
some stances had probably never been occupied, and some blackened 
walls and ruined roofs still showed where the ravages of the great fire of 
1652 had not yet been repaired; but what tenements did face the street 
?rere tall and stately structures of stone with gables to the front in the 
style of the Low Countries, and resting on a row of solid piazzas such as 
may b^ seen still in 3eme and in Covent Garden^ and have been feebly 
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copied in our Wilson Street and adjoining streets. In these piazzas, 
goods were displayed, and they opened behind into shops or booths which 
must have been dark and cramped Most of the trading, however, was 
done, as it still is in some English market-towns, in the open air, and the 
street was covered with Craitns (or stalls) at which the market-women sat 
on their creepies in blue duffle cloaks with hoods drawn forward over 
their heads. 

After his various turnings, our stranger had somewhat lost his bearings, 
and had to ask his way to the upper part of the town, where he had 
been recommended to lodge at a decent bre?rster-wife's. After some little 
delay, caused by the difficulty of making the natives understand that by 
the Cathedral he meant the High Kirk, the stranger, as directed, turned 
his fiEu:e Eastward, his course being much impeded by having to thread 
his way among the craims and creepies, and having to face the stream 
of cows that trickled out, at the summons of the Herd's horn, from the 
various Glosses. Arrived finally at a point where the East and West 
Street was crossed by one running North and South, the stranger paused, 
as many others have done, to gaze on the striking scene. 

On one hand, stood a tower, a smgularly graceful and characteristic 
structure, lofty, unbuttressed, and lantern-topped: this was the tower of 
our famous five-storied statehouse or Tolbooth, "a very sumptuous, 
''regulated, uniform fabrick, large and lofty, most industriously and 
"artificially carved firom the very foundation to the super-structure, to 
"the great admiration of strangers and travellers, the paragon of beauty 
"in the west," as Francks puts it On the other hand, rose the thickset 
Gothic spire of the Tron Ghurch. Between these, as between the posts 
of a great gate, one looked westward where, beyond Stockwell, the busy 
Trongate became a muddy country lane, between fields and kailyarda. 
Southward from the Gross, the street was occupied by craims stouter 
than the others, weighted with salt for the use of the folk in the 
Fishergate by the river. Eastward, the road ran along the Gallowgate 
to a ford through a little stream, the Molendinar, in which some bojm 
were fishing for eels and trout The stranger still Imgered to gaze on 
the pleasing scene ; he was evidently at the heart of the city, the traffig 
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had grown busy, the passing and repassing crowd was now dotted by 
people of the better sort, the men in brown riding coats with broad 
cuffs and lappels, wearing wigs, cocked hats and trot-cosies; the ladies 
lifted on pattens out of the dirt of the street. A few riders and a few 
pack-horses threaded their way through the crowded thoroughfare, and 
a springless covered cart might be seen here and there — no waggons 
and no carriages. This part of the town had been almost burnt out 
by the great fire in 1652, and rebuilt; a few wooden buildings still stood 
in the closes, including one with a curious sliding shutter for a window 
(which is preserved in the Reality Club papers), but new wooden buildings 
and thatched roofs had been forbidden by Act of the Scots Parliament, 
and the streets were fronted by massive stone buildings in the Flemish 
style. At last the stranger reluctantly turned away, and followed the 
fourth arm of the Cross up a gentle slope Northwards, the buildings on 
either side gradually becoming meaner, till he reached on his right 
hand the old Blackfriars' Church standing in the midst of its close^>acked 
graveyard; and beyond, still on the right, past a stately ^a^ade pierced 
by a deep arch, through which '* Colleginors " in scarlet gowns might be 
seen coming and going. Just across the street, a narrow, dingy lane 
opened out from the West; its mouth was blocked by a little knot 01 
boys whose satchels suggested that they had come from the thatched 
Grammar«school which &ced the lane. At the top of the street, he 
reached another Quadrivium, popularly called the old Cross of Glasgow, 
where the Hie Gate and Rottenrow met and crossed. The buildings 
were not now continuous, and had generally a mean and dilapidated air; 
but houses of a better sort, two-storied and slated, the Manses^ built not 
long before the great crash as the official residences of the thirty-two 
Members of the Chapter, stood here and there in gardens. Two of these 
Manses had been formed into the "Duke's Lodging," the town-quarters 
of the Duke of Montrose, a tall handsome building, which from the edge 
of a rocky ridge commanded a magnificent view over sloping gardens, 
of the town and valley beneath. Still following the main street, the 
rider presently emerged on an open space, where faced him our third 
"Toor/' the Bishop's Castle, This £upous residence, which stood in 
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front of our present Royal Infirmary, consisted of a group of m stellated 
buildings of which the nucleus seems to have been a square tuixeted 
tower in the style of the Gorbals ''Toor." This and the other casteUated 
buildings, forming a triangular group, were surrounded by a massive wall, 
15 feet high, and furnished with gateway, towers and battlementSi The 
Bishops of Glasgow, like the Bishops of Durham, were great Barons at 
well as great ecclesiastics, and in his day, our Archbishop had kept a 
large establishment that could be turned at a pinch into a garrison; bat 
the whole edifice was now deserted and crumbling into ruins. 

To the right, the ground sloped down to the Molendinar ; the opposite 
bank rose into a rocky hill which a few seats here and there showed 
to be a place of public resort. On the near side of the stream, a statdy 
cathedral, surrounded by a graveyard, clung to the sloping banks. Dis- 
mounting from his horse, the stranger entered the Cathedral, which proved 
to be an empty and neglected edifice, and descended broad steps leading 
from the East end of the nave to the Crypt, of whose beauty he had 
heard tell : owing to the slope on which the Cathedral was built, the 
windows of the Cr3rpt were above ground, and ample light streamed in on 
the massy columns. These had been specially planned so as to conveige 
on a bower of graceful pillars, which covered the grave of Saint MungOi 
while at the South-east comer, the Saint's well appeared. 

I believe myself that both the grave and the well are absolutely 
authentic, and that the Crypt (built at a time when the sacred spots were 
still to be identified) has been specially planned so as to include them 
both. The well has long been covered by a close, wooden lid. Possibly 
Mr. McGregor Chalmers, who has made a special study of the Cathedral, 
and particularly of the Crypt, has been permitted to see below the cover 
the actual well. 

That well is the oldest structure of historic man in Glasgow. 
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ANNUAL EXCURSION OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1902. 

The excursion took place on Tuesday, 2nd September, the day's pro- 
gramme comprising visits to Sweetheart Abbey and the Collegiate Church 
of Lincluden. Among the members present were — Geoige Neilson, F.S.A. 
Scot, vice-president; James Caldwell, F.S.A.Scot.; Peter Sturrock of 
Balterson, late M.P. for the Kilmarnock Burghs; J. D. G. Dalrymple, 
F.S.A.Lond. and Scot, hon. secretary; John Mann, C.A. ; Henry Dyer, 
D.Sc. ; A. W. Gray Buchanan, F.S. A. Scot ; James D. Roberton ; Walter 
Easton ; W. F. M'Gibbon ; Charles E. Whitelaw, F.a A. Scot ; Walter K 
Wingate ; George R. Roxburgh ; John Edmiston ; John Hunt ; John 
Aitken, etc. 

Leaving St. Enoch Station at 9.20, the excursion party, on arriving at 
Dumfries, were conveyed to Lincluden, where the interesting ruins of the 
old Collegiate Church were carefully examined under the guidance of Mr. 
Charles £. Whitelaw and Mr. James Barbour, architect, Dumfries. A 
paper on their history and architectural characteristics was read by Mr. 
Whitelaw as follows: 

The annals of this foundation are disappointingly meagre fix)m first 
to last, and in consequence comparatively little is known of the history 
of Lincluden. We may class it among these smaller buildings which 
are valuable mostly for what they illustrate of the Architectural Art of 
their time. 

Lincluden, founded about the year 1164, in the reign of David I., 
by Uchtred M'Dowall, Lord of Galloway, was a house of Benedictine 
or Black Nuns, accommodating about twenty-five members. Well on 
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in the latter half of the fourteenth century David II. granted the 
Lordship of Galloway to Archibald " The Grim " Earl of Douglas, 
son of "The Good Lord James." About the year 1400 Archibald 
Douglas suppressed the convent, according to one authority for insolence, 
and according to another for misconduct. 

Douglas then turned the original foundation into a Collegiate Church, 
with domestic accommodation attached, a transformation which entailed 
the reconstruction of the buildings. The simple "transitional" style of 
the original building had to give way to the ornate "second-pointed" 
of the new, the heraldry of whose architecture was so fashioned as to 
become a perpetual oblation to the pride of the illustrious family over 
which the Douglas ruled; even its altar masses were to be offered up 
exclusively for their everlasting weal and his, and the chief offices con- 
nected with the Church were allocated as so many snug berths to his 
relations or friends. 

The inmates were secular priests (not monks) and at first numbered 
twelve canons and a Provost, sometime after increased to eight pre- 
bendaries, four bedesmen, and one chaplain. 

Lincluden can boast several men of eminence among its provosts : 
John Cameron, the third Provost, became Bishop of Glasgow and 
Chancellor of the Kingdom; John Winchester was promoted to the See 
of Murray in 1436, and Mr. William Stewart became Bishop of Aberdeen 
and Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. 

The generally uneventful life of the settlement had still its little 
sensations, as when Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. of England, 
took refuge there after the defeat and captiu-e of her husband at the 
battle of Northampton. She was visited by James III., then a boy, 
whose son in later years as James IV. also sojourned there for a few 
days on his way to the shrine of St Ninian at Whithorn. 

On the attainder of the Douglases in 1456, Lincluden was annexed 
to the Crown and eventually passed into the keeping ot the Maxwells, 
to a branch of which family it still belongs. 

We now come to the period of the Reformation, when we have in 
this connection no "cock and buU" stories to recapitulate pr refute 
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concerning '* dinging doun" by the Reformers, but the simple and sad 
tale of most of our ecclesiastical monuments — ^n^lect and decay. 

This part of Scotland clung tenaciously to the old faith and, in 
fact, still retains it 

The last charter of the Collie is dated 1564-65, and some of the 
prebendaries were still in occupancy in 1567, Mass being celebrated here 
for the last time in 1586. 

The downfall commenced with Robert Douglas, the last Provost, who 
also enjoyed the benefice for forty years after the Reformation. This 
worthy son of the Church, shortly after 1560, in order that he might 
feather his own nest, persuaded the brethren to sign away to him large 
slices of the Patrimony. 

Lincluden became a temporal barony in 1665, and subsequently 
passed into the hands of the Earl of Nithsdale, when the buildings 
continued to be occupied as a mansion by his relatives far into the 
seventeenth century, and probably so long as they remained habitable. 

They would then, like most of our monastic monuments, gradually 
(all into disrepair and crumble away piecemeal, parts being no doubt 
assisted to fall in order that the material might be used for utilitarian 
purposes. 

Pennant (1775) and Grose (1789) show the buildings in their sketches, 
as then very rumous but still more complete than now ; the vault of the 
choir and the Provost's Tower (a square four-storied building with corby- 
stepped gables) were still standing and the effigy of Lady Douglas in siiu. 

About the beginning of last century the Choir Vault fell, and in 
1 85 1 the poligonal stair turret 

On examining the existing remains, we find the earlier Church occu- 
pied the same site, and was apparently of the same dimensions as its 
successor, its remains consisting of foundations and the scant fragments 
of the transitional piers. 

The later Church measures — Choir 44 ft x 19 ft 6 in., and Nave 
56 ft X ao ft with a south Aisle and Transept, the Choir being fiurly 
complete, but the Nave a fragment 

Although late in date, belonging to the first half of the fifteenth 
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century, this building shows great beauty and refinement of detail, the 
features are large and bold and the geometric work purer than is general 
in Scotland at this time. The Choir is remarkable on account of its 
roof, which consisted of an upper vaults to support the flagged roof- 
covering to the chou* proper, enclosing a chamber with a wooden floor, 
under which there was provision made for canying out a fine groined 
vault which was never apparently carried out This arrangement is to be 
found in St. Mirins Aisle in Paisley Abbey. The magnificent Tomb is 
that of the Princess Margaret, daughter of King Robert III., and wife of 
the second Archibald Lord Douglas, Duke of Turaine, known as ^^Tyneman." 
The Rood Screen, dating from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
is enriched by an interesting series of sculptures, a detailed interpretation 
of which, with other interesting remarks, will be found in P. M. Chalmers' 
paper on ''A Mediaeval Architect," published in Scots Lore for June, 
1895. What is probably the only remaining fragment of the interior 
fittings of this building can now be seen in the Church of Terregles, 
built in 1583. It is known as ''the Provost's Chair of Lincluden," and 
consists of three incomplete gothic stalls, the backs of which bear the 
figures of saints executed in tempora painting. 

Returning to Dumfries, the Society lunched in the Station Hotel under 
the presidency of Mr. Neilson. In addition to the members. Provost 
Glover and Mr. Barbour were present, the former of whom proposed in 
cordial terms ''Prosperity to the Glasgow Archaeological Society," which 
was acknowledged by the Chairman. 

After lunch, the members drove to Sweetheart Abbey, where they were 
met by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, the minister ot the parish, who kindly con- 
ducted the excursion party in their inspection of the picturesque ruins, and 
read an interesting paper on the history of the Abbey as follows : 

The Cistercian Abbey of the Sweetheart (Dulce Cor or Douze Coeur) was 
founded by Devorgoil, or Devorgilla, in 1275 (or 1273), ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 
of all the abbeys founded in Scotland. The foundress was the successor 
and heiress of a line of native Princes who for nearly two hundred years 
maintained a semi-independent authority over Celtic Galloway, yet coming 
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into touch with and owning certain indefinite relations to the superior power 
and more advanced civilization of the Scottish and English monarchies. 
Bom in 1213, and succeeding her father, Alan, she married in 1233 John 
Baliol, of Barnard Castle, one of the Norman barons whose ancestors had 
left Bailleul, in Normandy, to find high place and broad lands in the North 
of England under William the Conqueror. Three sons and at least one 
daughter (who became the wife of the Red Comyn slain by Robert the 
Bruce in the church of the Franciscans, founded by her mother in Dumfiries) 
were the fruit of this marriage. The two eldest of the sons predeceased 
her, and the youngest, John, has acquired a melancholy notoriety as the 
puppet King of Scotland under Edward I., or the *'Toom -Tabard" of 
Scottish contemptuous wit. 

John Baliol, the Elder, died in 1269, and his devoted widow caused the 
heart of her husband to be embalmed and enclosed in a casket adorned with 
precious stones, and bore it about with her in all her wanderings. Not 
content with this, she caused the Abbey which we are dealing with to-day, to 
be erected, and gave orders that a tomb should be constructed near the high 
altar wherein her own body should be laid at her death with the casket 
containing the " sweet heart " of her lord and husband lying upon her breast 
She survived till 1289-90, dying at Kempstone in Bedfordshire, and her 
remains were brought to their prepared resting-place ; and so the two fond 
hearts slept together. 

I may point out that the Celtico-Norman family to which she belonged 
had drunk deeply of the spirit which prevailed so strongly at that time 
outside their little circle, and indeed all over Christendom. They had 
covered Galloway with religious buildings, whose ruins still beautify her from 
Saulseat in the west to Lincluden in the extreme east Saulseat Abbey, 
Whithorn Priory, Tongland Monastery, St. Mary's Priory of Trayl, and 
Dundrennan Abbey probably owe their origin to her great-great-grandfather, 
Fergus, the founder of the family. Lincluden Nunnery was probably founded 
by her great-grandfather, Uchtred ; whilst Roland her grandfather gave the 
Cistercian Abbey of Glenluce to the world. 

It was no wonder then that Devorgoil should have followed l»uch frequent 
and venerable examples in adding to the number the Cistercian Abbey of the 
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Sweetheart. Like all other Cistercian Abbe3rs it was dedicated to the Virgin, 
an effigy of whom once stood in the vacant niche above the cloister entrance. 
As the local stone was granite, and was found to be too stubborn a material 
to work, red sandstone was employed, and was brought, it is said, from a 
quarry below Dumfries on the other side of the Nith. It is to this choice 
that it owes much of its beauty, and at the same time much of its dilapida- 
tion. Two circumstances may be adverted to as exerting a predominating 
influence in its fortunes and development. The one was the remotmess 
of its site from the great scenes and highways of action and history, which 
has rendered its annals comparatively obscure and the stor)' of its progress 
and decay difficult to trace. The other was the breaking out, immediately 
after its foimdation, of the War of Independence, with its long dark period of 
devastation and national distress in which the fortimes of the house of Balioi 
suffered eclipse, and which not merely made our Abbey the last of its race^ 
but exercised a most hurtful effect upon its prosperity. It never had time 
or opportunity to acquire great wealth and lands and renown like many of 
the older foundations, and yet had some compensation for those disabilities 
in the seclusion and also in the conservative spirit of this remote part of the 
kingdom to which changes came but slowly. 

I need not weary you with imperfect lists of the abbots who ruled over 
her little community, nor with the story of the little incidents that made up 
the sum of their life — of which we catch very fitful glimpses now and then 
through the rifte of history. Their actual possessions were very small — their 
poverty and straits sometimes very great; their numbers, originally drawn 
from Dundrennan, never at any time made more than a handful, for three 
different lists of monks in the Abbey near its close seem to mdicate that they 
scarcely ever exceeded the normal number of 13 — the twelve Apostles with 
the Saviour — ^whilst the addition of the *' Conversi " might make up the enfy're 
community to three times that number. They had their lands and woods 
and granges, their mills and ponds and rights of fishing and other privileges. 
They maintained the rules of their religious life inside, and tilled the ground 
outside the Abbey, and so things went on with tolerable smoothness until the 
shadow of the Reformation began to fall upon and trouble them. They 
prepared for the coming storm by putting themselves under the protection 
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of the Maxwells and other leading local families who adhered to the old 
faith, and who had their tangible reward in certain lands and privil^es 
which a grateful Abbey made over to them. Even when the flood had come, 
and nearly all the rest ot Scotland had owned the authority of the new 
Kirk and State, the writs of General Assembly and Privy Council had scant 
respect shown them in far remote Galloway. The resistance offered 
by the dwellers in our Abbey was greatly intensified by the fact that from 
1565 they had at their head a man of exceptional ability, untiring energy, 
and diplomatic craft Gilbert Brown, the last abbot of all, held his ground 
for many long years, against all efforts, civil and ecclesiastical, to oust him, 
and it was not till fully forty years after the Reformation in Scotland that 
Mass ceased to be said beside the tomb of Devorgoil, and the sacred edifice 
of our Abbey was left untenanted. 

I may say here in connection with Gilbert Brown that the disappearance 
of all the records and papers belonging to the Abbey associates itself with 
him, but in two so totally different and contradictory ways that we find it hard 
to adjudge between them. One, the old traditionary and usually accepted one, 
is that Gilbert Brown was finally made prisoner, and banished the kingdom, 
and that in consequence he betook himself to Pans, taking with him all the 
said records, and died an old man in the Scots College there, leaving to it 
his documents and other possessions, all of which perished in the welter 
of the French Revolution. 

The other account has it from the records of the Privy Council that 
Archbishop Spottiswood, in whose diocese our Abbey lay, fiuling to secure 
the body, got possession of all the papers and ecclesiastical vestments of 
the said Gilbert, and upon reporting the matter to the Privy Council, was 
ordered to bum all the forbidden things at the Cross of Dumfiries on the 
Market day, and, as a reward for his peculiar diligence, permitted to keep 
all the papers. I have not time or space to follow out the scent which this 
suggests ; but I may just add that I myself have carefully pursued it through 
all the different stages from the Archbishop down to the direct representative 
of His Grace in the late l^y John Scott of Spottiswood House and poetic 
fame, and run it to earth, being kindly and heartily assisted in it all both by 
Lady John herself and by the late eminent archaeologist, Dr. Stewart, of the 
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Register Office, Edinburgh. My conclusion is unfortunately the n^;ative 
one, that if these precious documents ever were in possession of the Spottis- 
wood family, they have long since disappeared. Whether by conOagration 
of French Revolution or domestic fire of Spottiswood House, it seems but 
too certain that they have ceased to be. 

The story of the change of owners subsequent to Gilbert firown's passing 
away is very confused and not very thrilling. The Abbey passed through 
several hands, at one time furnishing the title to Archbishop Spotdswood's 
eldest son. Sir Robert Spottiswood, President of the Court of Session, where 
he sat as Lord Newabbey; again suppljring part of the revenues to the newly 
erected Bishop of Edinburgh, yet the buildings no doubt remained un- 
occupied and uncared for, whilst time and weather and the greedy hands of 
men, who had their longing eyes upon the delightfully easy and workable 
sandstone, went on steadily with their work of destruction. 

The local tradition, which certain fisicts seem to confirm, is that two 
villagers, named Newall and MacNish, seeing the possibilities of the situa- 
tion, and no man gainsaying them, quietly appropriated the buildings, and 
for several generations continued to sell stones out of them to all who 
needed them and were ready to pay. This process of demolition went 
steadily on until in the end of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth 
century a predecessor of mine, foreseeing that there was imminent danger 
of the whole Abbey totally disappearing, collected a sum of forty guineas, in 
consideration of which the professed owners signed a bond which still lies 
in the Manse, and in which they pledge themselves to cease selling any more 
stones from the church part of the Abbey, but expressly reserve the right to 
continue using the other buildings as a quarry. Hence, whilst the demolition 
of the Abbey proper was arrested at this point, the secular buildings have 
almost totally disappeared. Subsequent to this period, however, fit>m utter 
want of care or kindly protection, the whole structure suffered severely. I 
am thankful to say that since I came here the condition of the whole build- 
ings, instead of steadily deteriorating, has been year by year vastly improved. 
The Abbey is now claimed as the property of Mr. Newall, of London, 
descendant of one of the two villagers, whilst the MacNishes disposed some 
considerable time ago of their half to the Oswalds of Auchencruiye, both of 
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whom take a keen intelligent interest in the upkeep and loving care of the 
Abbey. 

With regard to those buildings and their architectural features and pecu- 
liaritiesy two things, in addition to the date of its foundation, the fact of its 
being a Cistercian product, and bearing the marks of the Scottish wprld in 
which it rose, must be taken into account so as to get the key to the inter- 
pretation of their interesting but somewhat perplexing features. There was 
first the fact that, about a hundred years after it was founded by Devorgoil, 
it was greatly injured by lightning, and so extensively repaired by Archibald 
Douglas, the Grim, and the new Lord of Galloway, that he was called its 
second founder. The other is the vigour and wide influence of Gilbert 
Brown, which might conceivably lead and enable him to attempt and accom- 
plish certain changes and improvements in the Abbey which we may not 
improbably connect either with him or the Douglas. 

I need not dwell upon the architectural aspect of the Abbey, fxx its 
general style and appointments as a Cistercian Abbey of the very end of the 
thirteenth centiuy are too apparent to need description. You will see that 
it fulfils with considerable completeness and loyal adherence to the Cistercian 
mles (as well to the kind and arrangement of secular buildings, as to the 
form and simplicity of the place of worship) the requirements of a Cistercian 
Abbey in this our land in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. It has 
nearly all the essentials on a modest scale. It follows strictly the tradition 
.of the Cistercian order in its best and purest age. It owes its peculiar 
beauty and rare charm, partly to its welUproportioned simplicity, partly to its 
favourable sunoundings, and not a little to its warm colour of stone, and the 
kindly accidents of its process and results of ruin. 

One of the most interesting and striking features is the huge strong 
Cyclopean wall of granite boulders which on three sides (the fourth having 
been defended by a broad deep fosse filled with water) secured an area of 
folly thirty acres for security, quiet, and the prescribed tilling of the ground — 
two* gates at opposite sides aflbrding then, as they do still, the needfiil and 
only entrance. 

I shall only direct the attention of the curious and expert to one or two 
peculiarities in the architectiural details of the remaining buildings, which 

N.S. VOL." v. PT. I. K 
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seem specially worthy of note, and demand some explanation of their origin 
and existence. 

I. There is, first of all, the unomaroental feature of change of tracery and 
substitution of solid masonry in the great west window. It is curious, an- 
aesthetic, and hard to explain. 2. Next there are the evident and late 
changes in the windows of the north transept, as well as in the adjoining 
north-west lancet window. 3. Third, there is the curious compromise 
between beauty and usefulness come to in the partial blocking up of the 
rose window in the south transept by the abutment of the monks' dormitories 
upon the outer gable. 4. There is the almost complete absence in the 
clerestory of the nave (which takes in a manner the place of a triforium) of 
any gallery or passage such as that which is usually found, and which actually 
exists here all round the choir and transepts. 5. The striking and interesting 
difference between the treatment of the two eastern and three western 
clerestory lights. 6. The indications of the existence of a (probably slight 
and temporary) narthex or porch at and above the western entrance. 7. The 
saddle-back tower of true primitive Cistercian proportions and simplicity, 
with its probably later modifications. 8. There are the distinctive chapeb 
on the eastern side of both transepts, that on the south still retaining the 
only existing remnant of the original stone vaulting. 9. And finally, to bring 
a long list to a close, there are the stones in the south transept, forming at 
some time a part of the tomb of the foundress, with the difficult problems 
as to their exact age and origin, and not without their elements of romance 
and human interest 

I have contented myself with a mere dry catalogue of the objects of 
special architectural interest in the Abbey. I might have easily added to 
their number. If needed I may verbally add more particulars, and venture 
on my own interpretation of their problems. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been awarded to Dr. Wilson, the Society 
went back to Dumfries, and left for Glasgow at 6.4a. The weather was wet 
and unfavourable in the forenoon, but the afternoon was fine. 



No. XII. 

THE EXCURSION TO MID-NITHSDALE 

On the 25th August, 1903, the Glasgow Archseological Society detrained 
at Carronbridge Station, Dumfriesshire, in order to inspect the Antiquities 
of Mid-Nithsdale. The members were there met by the Rev. James 
King Hewison, D.D., F.S.A. (Scot), a member of the Society, and con- 
ducted to the various places of interest A high green mound surmounting 
the stream of Carron was pointed out as the site of the Castle of Enoch. 
To render it impregnable a deep cutting had been made on the east 
side, as it could not be surrounded by water. In the centre of the 
mound was evidence of the existence of a well. Only the earth-covered 
foundations of the extensive building exist It was an ancient seat of the 
De Meyners family. Peter Rae, the historian, and minister of Kilbride 
(Dnrrisdeer), declared he saw the date 1281 on the building. The stones 
were taken to build Rae's manse on the adjoining ridge. It was a scene 
of sturt and strife in the days of Wallace wight Blind Harry (ix. 1656, 
1747, 1807) wrote : 

<<This spy he fled, till Dander can put; 
Tauld that captane, that thai hapynt sa. 
Ane other be gert in to the Enodi ga; 
In Tybris mar was wamyt off this cas. 



Throw Darsder he tak the gaynest gayt; 



The playnest way abone Mortoan thai hald, 
Kepand the hycht {i.e. The Deil's Dyke). 

Thir thre capdanis he stekit in that stoond. 
Off Dorsdeyr, Enoch, and Tybyr mar." 
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Bruce, in 1327, granted a charter of Durisdeer to Alexander de Meynen 
and his wife Egidia, daughter of James, the High Steward of Scotland. 
She resigned it in favour of James, whose daughter Giles, married her 
cousin - Alexander de Menyers, or Menzies. James Menzies sold Enoch 
to the Duke of Queensberry in 1703. 

On the way to Durisdeer the old drove-roads to Edinburgh vii 
Enterkin Pass, Dalveen Pass, and Waal-path were pointed out The line 
of " The Deil's Dyke " across Morton and Bum hills was shown. The 
site of the Castle of Durisdeer, on Castlehill Farm, now demolished, v^ 
pointed out Many of the square-dressed reddish sandstones were taken 
to build the present parish church. The barony of Durisdeer belonged 
to the Stewarts. In 1374 Robert II. granted it to Robert of Innennuth, 
" Lord of Durisdere." His daughter married Sir William Douglas of 
Drumlanrig. The baronies of Rosyth and Durisdeer were united in 1513 
for a year. Ultimately the lands were conjoined to Drumlanrig in 1675. 
The castle was a fortress in David Second's time. It was taken by 
Wallace in 1297, by Roger Kirkpatrick in 1356. 

At Durisdeer Church the Society was joined by the Rev. D. Jardine, 
minister of the parish, who showed the church and graveyard to the 
company. Durisdeer Church was a rectory connected with Kelso Abbey 
in the 13th century, and a vicarage of Glasgow in the 14th. Peter 
Young, tutor to King James Sixth, was formerly its parson, being also 
subchanter of Glasgow. The old church was dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 
The new was built in 17 18 out of the ashlar masonry of the castle by 
the Union Duke of Queensberry. Attached to the church are a handsome 
suite of waiting rooms for the Duke and his party. It was latterly used as the 
parish school. Also attached to the church is the Queensberry Mausoleum, 
containing a handsome white marble monument, said to have been 
executed by Ronbiliae for James, Duke of Queensberry, and his wife 
(171 1). Below is a vault containing twelve coffins. The iron stances for 
the font and sand-glass are also preserved in this mausoleum. 

A fine old ash tree graces the churchyard. Underneath it is a monu- 
ment, re-cut by Old Mortality, in memory of ''Daniel Macmichael, 
Martyr, shot dead at Dalveen by Sir John Dalziel" in 1685. 'I^c 
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prophecy of Peden, that when the top of the ash tree overlooked the 
tower the tower would fall, was said to be verified when the steeple fell 
many years ago. 

The cicerone pointed out the old '* Waal Path," beside which a Roman 
fort still exists. 

The Society next visited Morton Castle. On the way they passed 
Gateslack Farm, and the *'lang glen/' mentioned in the song of Bums — 
''Last May a braw wooer cam' doon the lang glen"; — thus, ''He up to 
Gateslack to my black cousin Bess"; also the farm of Morton Mains. 
The latter in Covenanting times was a rendezvous of the Cameronians. 
Here also dwelt the ill-fated "lovely Polly Stewart," immortalised by 
Bums, — the grand-aunt of Mrs. Thomas Carlyle. The Casde of Morton, 
still magnificent in its ruins, was and is partly surrounded by a deep 
loch. Remains of its four great towers are still visible. It was said to 
have been the residence of Dunegal of Stranit or Nithsdale (1124-1153). 
The barony and casde descended to Randolph, the great great-grandson of 
Dunegal, nephew of King Robert, from whom they descended to "Black 
Agnes," Countess of March. In 1439-40 James Second granted them to 
James Douglas of Dalkeith and Janet Borthwick, his wife, — "Lady 
Morton," afterwards Countess of Caithness. Her son, William de Douglas 
of Morton, inherited the lands, which, in course of time, seem to have 
gone back to the Earls of Morton, and from them to Sir William Douglas 
of Cashogle, who disponed them to the Earl of Queensberry in 1618-19. 
The castle was inhabited down to the eighteenth century. William 
Douglas of Fingland, suitor of Annie Laurie of Maxwelton, was probably 
bom here. 

The party next drove to Dmmlanrig Castle, up through the small part 
of the avenue of magnificent limes destroyed by "Old Q/* the last Duke 
of Queensberry, in the eighteenth century. The huge pile of Dmmlanrig 
superseded the old " House of the Hassock," part of which may still be 
preserved in the vaults, or " The Whigs' Hole." The present building was 
erected firom 1679 onwards after designs, which indicate that probably 
Sir William Brace was architect, not Inigo Jones, as is usually stated. 
The Douglases of Dramlanrig are a branch of the House of Douglas, 
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Earls of Douglas. Dramlanrig was formerly possessed by the Earls of 
Mar. William, first Earl of Douglas, married Margaret, sister of Thomas, 
last Earl of Mar, and got the title of Mar, and also the lands of Drum- 
lanrig. His son James fell at Otterbum. James's son William got 
Drumlanrig, and it passed on to Douglases. When William, fourth Duke 
of Queensberry, died unmarried in 1810, Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch, 
succeeded; the latter succeeded as nearest male heir of the first Duke 
of Queensberry, being son of Francis, Duke of Buccleuch, and Lady Jane 
Douglas, daughter of James, second Duke of Queensbeny. 

The Society inspected the portraits of the Queensberry family and of 
other celebrated personages, attention being drawn to that of King 
William, which Prince Charlie's highlanders stabbed with their dirks and 
halberts when they visited Drumlanrig. Beautiful carving by Grinling 
Gibbons in many rooms, and a curious astronomical clock, made by the 
Rev. Peter Rae of Kilbride, were also shown. The Master of Works of 
Drumlanrig, Mr. Stitt, conducted the party to the " leads " on the battle- 
ments, from which the whole valley of Nith from Corsencon to Criffel is 
visible. The unique garden of flowers, designed after the pattern of an 
Indian shawl, lay beneath the walls, between Drumlanrig and Tibbers 
Castle. The Mar Bum — reminiscent of the early proprietor — flows in 
sight. No one could fail to observe the truth of the saying as far as the 
olden time was concerned: 

"He who stands on the Hassock hill, 
Shall rale all Nithsdale at his will." 

The same might be said of what Queensberry wrote on the accounts 
paid for building the castle. "The deil pike oot his een wha looks 
herein." The Society had no time to inspect the ancient Castle ot 
''Tibberis" with its " Peilldikis,'' which stands on an eminence overlooking 
the river Nith. In old charters it is designated : " locum castri et mon- 
tem nuncupatam le mote de Tibris"; and "the mote and Castelstead of 
the Tybbiris." No doubt it had its name from the wells in Tibbers 
Muir, not from Tiberius Csesar as the earlier antiquarians asserted. 

In 1369 George of Dunbar, Earl of March, granted the barony of 
Tibbers to John Maitland (Mautalent) of the Thirlestane family. The 
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lands got gradually detached from the castle, which, in 1509, was dis- 
poned by William Maitland of Lethington to Sir William Douglas of 
Drumlanrig. 

After a drive to Thomhill village, where the Society sat down to dinner 
in the "Buccleuch and Queensberry Arms" Hotel, the party inspected 
the Village Cross, one of the handsomest of its kind in Britain. A lofty 
fluted column, surmounted by a Pegasus, rises from a massive octagonal 
base approached by steps. It was erected by the second Duke of 
Queensberry early in the eighteenth century, on the making of the new 
highway to England. The Society returned to Glasgow from Thomhill 

Station. 

J. K. Hkwison. 
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REPORT BY THE COUNCIL 

For Session 1903- 1904. 



During the past Session six meetings were held and the following papers 
were read: 

1903. 
Nov. 19. — "Some Notices of Old Glasgow," by John Oswald Mitchell, 

LL.D., President. 
Dec 17. — **An Account of Explorations in the Island of Bute," by T. H. 
Bryce, M.D., F.R.S.E., with Lantern Illustrations. 
1904. 

Jan. 31. — "An Account of the Excavations recently carried out by Mr. 
Whitelaw of Gartshore at the Roman Station on the Bar Hill 
under the direction of Mr. Alexander Park," by George MacDonald, 
M.A., with Illustrations. 

Feb. 18.— *<An Architect's Holiday in Portugal," by Walter Crum Watson, 
with Lime-light Illustrations. 

Mar. 17. — "Some Old Houses at Elgin," by the Rev. Professor James 
Cooper, D.D., with Architectural Drawings and Lantern Illus- 
trations. 

April 21.— (a) "The Greyfriars in Glasgow," by John Edwards, F.S.A.Scot, 
and at this meeting the following Exhibits were described by 
Mr. James Paton, F.L.S. : — (a) Pen and Ink Drawings of Glasgow 
and Neighbourhood circa 1820, by Daniel Alexander; (b) Drawings 
of Interior Details of Glasgow Cathedral, by A. D. Robertson; 
(f) Silver Spoon with Glasgow mark about 1680. 
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The Annual Excursion of the Society was nuule this year to Glamis 
Castle and Restennet Priory, Forfar, on Thursday, 8th September. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., kindly acted as guide to the party, both at 
Glamis Castle and at Restennet Priory. 

The first Part of Vol V. of the Transaetions will be ismied shortly. 
It contains the following papers: 

** Report and Investigations upon the Langbank Pile Dwelling." 
By John Bruce, F.S.A.Scot, B.A.A. 

"Carsluith Castle." By J. S. Fleming, F.S.A.Scot 

"The Origin and Development of the Highland Dirk." By Charles 
E. Whitelaw. 

"The Order of Sempringham, and its connection with the West of 
Scotland." By John Edwards, F.S.A.Scot. 

"Claythorn House." By Thomas Lugton. 

" Inscribed Mottoes, etc., on Arms and Armour." By Robert Brydall, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

"The Quakers of Glasgow and their Burial Grounds." By Charles 
Taylor. 

"A Method of Arranging British Bronze-Age Ceramic in Chrono- 
logical Order." By the Hon. John Abercromby, F.S.A.Scot 

"Some Notices of Old Glasgow." 

By John Oswald Mitchell, LL.D. 
"Notices of Incised and Sculptured Stones at Luss." 

By Robert Brydall, F.S.A.Scot 
"Annual Excursion of the Society for 1902, 1903, 1904.' 

The Council acknowledges with thanks receipt of the following volumes: 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland : — 
Transactions. Parts, as published. 1903-4. 

The Shropshire Archaeological and Natural Histcury Society: — 
Transactions. Parts, as published. 1903. 

The British and American Archaeological Society of Rome. — 
Journal. 1903-1903. 
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Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow : — 
Proceedings. Vol. XXXIV. 1904. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland : — 
Proceedings. 4th Series, Vol. I. 1903. 

Scottish Record Society (by Subscription): — 

I. The Commissariot Records of Moray, Orkney, and Shetland. 

1904. 
3. The Commissariot Records of Stirling, 1607-1800. 

The Norwegian Antiquarian Society: — 
Aarsberetning for 1903. 1904. 

The Li^e Archaeological Institute : — 

Bulletin. In parts as published. 1903-3. 

The Brussels Archaeological Society: — 
Annales. In parts as published. 1903-4. 

Norwegian Folkemuseum. Report, 1903, and other publications. 

Soci^td Arch^logique Croate de Kniu, Zagreb, Hungary. Publications 
in parts as issued. 1903-4. 

The Smithsonian Institution: — 

I. Craniology of Man and Anthropoid Apes. 

3. The Baonsst-Rouss^ Explorations. 

3. Fossil Human Remains found near Lansing, Kansas. 

4. The Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 

5. The Pygmies of the Great Congo Forest 

6. Quam and its people. 

7. Oriental Elements of Culture in the Occident (all pamphlets). 

8. Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 

(1898.99). 

9. Annual Report for 1901. 1903. 
10. Do. da for 1903. 1904. 
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The Cambridge Antiquarian Society:— 

1. Proceedings. As published. 1904. 

2. List of Members. 1903. 

3. The Annals of Gonville and Caius College. 1904. 

The Publishers:— 
The Monist. 1904. 

W. B. Calvert:— 

Notes on the Prehistoric, Photographic, etc., Writings of ancient 
peoples of the Southern Hemisphere and the New World. 
1903. 

J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot, (the author): — 

1. Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 1904. 

2. The Reliquary. Vol. X. No. 4. 

David MacRitchie (the author) : — ^ 

"Shelta": The Caird's Language. 1904. 

The Powysland Club:— 

Collections, Historical and Archaeological, relating to Montgomery- 
shire. As published. 1903-4. 

The Royal Swedish Antiquarian Academy, Stockholm:— 
Publications. In parts as issued. 1904. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London : — 

Proceedings. Second Series, Vol. XIX. No. 3. 1904. 

John Ward, F.S.A., Cardiff (the author) :— 

1. The Roman Fort of Gellygear. 

2. A Sketch of the Archaeology of Derbyshire. 

3. On Mr. Micah Salt's diggings around Buxton. 

4. Deepdale Cave. 

5. Dale Church. 

6. Derby, temp, James I. 

7. Report of the Welsh Museum of Natural History. 1903. 

Ten members were admitted during last Session. 
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The Council have had under their consideration the state of Crookston 
Castle, where great damage has been done to an interesting interior, and the 
attention of Mr, Campbell Murray, the Factor of Pollok Estate, was called to 
the matter; on 19th October he wrofe : *' I hope to be able to make arrange- 
ments to prevent the public doing further damage. Time and again stout oak 
doors lined with iron and having heavy locks have been put on, but those 
seem quite incapable of standing the assaults of the public." 

At a Meeting of the Society on 21st Februaiy, 1901, a resolution was 
passed deprecating the adoption of any design for the re-erection of the Royal 
Infirmary (the present elevation of which was described as dignified and suit- 
able to the locality) which would in any degree tend to dwarf the proportions 
of Glasgow Cathedral. The elevation of the proposed new buildings has on 
several occasions during this year been under the consideration of a Joint 
Committee, consisting of representatives of this Council and representatives of 
the Institute of Architects and the Art Club. 

The Society has to lament the death of its President, Mr. John Oswald 
Mitchell, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., on 36th January, 1904. Dr. Mitchell manifested 
a lifelong interest in certain aspects of the history and biographies of the 
old merchants of Glasgow, and was master ot a fund of lore on their 
genealogies, their houses, their industrial and commercial enterprises and 
the life of the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries. In the varied and considerable 
body of his contributions to periodical literature, to the transactions of this 
Society and to the Regality Club, as well as by other essays separately issued, 
he has handed down an invaluable series of pictures from the past in 
which the elements of written and printed authority, topographical facts, 
and architectural remains, are skilfully blended with family reminiscences 
and fragments of living tradition. Containing much recondite antiquarian 
detail yet distinguished by a style of narrative unusually crisp, humorous 
and vivid, his papers are particularly rich in social information and anecdote, 
while his delineations of character are especially shrewd and telling. 
He was a member of Council ot this Society fix)m 1890 until 1894, 
and a Vice-President from 1895 until 1903. It gave high satisfaction to 
the Society last year that, although even then prostrate from illness beyond 
the hope of ever actually serving personally in the chair, he accepted as a 
^tifying honour the office of President, and that bis vigour of mind and 
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archaeological zeal were still such as to evoke the delightful presidential 
address on the old Glasgow of 1707 read for him before the Society. 
A man of earnest and genial personality, public spirit, and cultivated 
mind. Dr. Mitchell had many fnends; and the esteem in which he was 
held by antiquaries in the West was typical of his popularity in general 
civic circles, whether their centres lay in learning, in matters municipal, 
or in works of benevolence. 

The vacancy caused . by Dr. Mitchell's death was not filled during 
the Session. 

The Council now beg to recommend the election ot Mr. James 
Dahymple Gray Dalrymple, F.S.A.Lond. and Scot, as President of the 
Society. 

The Council recommend the re-appointment of George Neilson, LL.D., 
and Professor Cooper, D.D., as Vice-Presidents, and the election of 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown to fill the vacancy caused by the election of Mr. 
#>ahrymple as President 

Professor Dudley J. Medley, Mr. James D. Roberton, and the 
Rev. J. King Hewison, D.D., retire by rotation ftx)m the Council and 
are not eligible for re-election until they have been a year out of office. 
The Council respectfiilly suggest the election of Messrs. Robert Brydall, 
F.S. A.Scot, A. W. Gray Buchanan, F.S.A.Scot, and Thomas Lugton ; and 
for the vacancy caused by the election of Mr. J. T. T. Brown, as Vice- 
President, they recommend the appointment of the Rev. Pearson M'Adam 
Muir, D.D. They recommend the re-election of Messrs. William George 
Black and A. H. Charteris, M.A., LL.B., as Honorary Secretaries; and 
of Mr. George J. Walker, C.A., as Honorary Treasurer. 

Messrs. J. Arthur Brown and John R. Donald, C.A., last year acted 
as Honorary Auditors, and to them the Society is under obligations for 
the duties they performed. 

The Council recommend the election of Mr. Arthur C. Auden and Mr. 
John S. Samuel as Honorary Auditors for the year. 

For and on behalf of the Council, 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK,\ ^ ^ , . 
A. a CHARTERIS, r'""' Secretanes. 
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EXCERPT FROM MINUTE of the Forty-EighUi Annual 
Meeting of the Society, held on 17th November, 1904. 

George Neilson, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Annual Report of the Council was read by Mr. William George 
Black, F.S.A. Scot, Hon. Secretary, and the Financial Statement by Mr. 
George J. Walker C.A., Hon. Treasurer. 

On the motion of the Chairman the Report was adopted, and the 
Statement was approved, subject to audit by the Honorary Auditors. 
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GLASGOW ARCH^OLOGICAL SOCIETY— ABSTRACT OF THE 

To Funds at Close op Last Account :— 
I. Life Membership Subscription Fund — 



/216 98. 4d._a^ pa- ^t Consols, cost, 



Bank on Deposit Receipt, 



a. Sir Michael Connal's Legacy — 
In Bank on Deposit Receipt. 



3. Ordinary Funds— 

(1) Subscriptions in Arrear— 
I for Session 1897-98, 
I for Session 1898-99, 

4 for Session 1899-1900, 

5 for Session 1900-01, 
7 for Session 1901-02, 

23 for Session 1902-03, 

I2) In Bank on Deposit Receipt, 

(3) Cash in hands of the Hon. Treasurer, 



,, Life Membership Subscription Fund:— 
Received three Subscriptions to this Fund, 

„ Revenue:— 
I. Subscriptions — 

246 for Session 1903-04^ 

Deduct amount paid in advance last year, 



„ Pubucation op Transactions :— 

Received from Sale of Ordinary Transactions, 



;f2IO o o 

99 '5 o 
6 15 o 



£0 12 

O 12 
2 10 

3 a 

4 7 
14 7 



6 
6 
o 
6 
6 
6 



£2S la 6 

133 § 10 

Q z8 6 



Add II Subscriptions for 1904-05 paid in 

advance, - * ;f6 17 6 

Amount written off, recovered, • i 17 6 



2. Dividends and Interest — 

Consols,- - - - - if 5 3 o 

Interest on Deposit Receipts, - • 4 18 3 



168 16 10 
;f48s 6 10 

24 3 o 



£^S3 15 o 
I 17 6 

ifiSi 17 6 



8 15 o 

;^l60 12 6 



10 I 



170 13 

6 18 



£^ I 7 



Glasgow, 6tk Deamber, 1904^ We have examined the foregoing accounts, checked same 
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HON. TREASURER'S INTROMISSIONS FOR SESSION 1903-04. 

Cr. 

By Expenses of Management:— 

Printing and Stationery, ......-- 

Salary to Officer, .-...---- 

Advertising, ......... 

Rent of Rooms, .---....- 

Charge for Addressing Circulars, ...... 

Postages and Incidents — 

Per Circulars. - - - - - ;f 7 '9 4 

Per Honorary Secretaries, - - 5 o ii 

Per Honorary Treasurer, - 2 13 6 



»• 



i» 



Miscellaneous — 

Income Tax, . - . . - 

Expenses of Lantern, 

Subscription to Scottish Record Society for 1904, 
Sundries, ..... 



Publication of Transactions :— 

Cost of Binding, Commission, Insurance, etc., of Ordinary 
Transactions, ...... 

Subscriptions Written Off as Irrecoverable, 



£0 

2 



I 
I 



3 

2 

I 
7 



Funds at Close of this Account :— 
I. Life Membership Subscription Fimd — 
/216 9s. 4d. 2} per cent Consols, cost. 
In Bank on Deposit Receipt, - 



2. Sir Michael Connal*s Legacy— 

In Bank on Deposit Receipt, • 

3. Ordinary Funds — 

(i) Subscriptions in Arrear — 
I tor Session 1897-98, 
I for Session 1898-99, 
I for Session 1899-1900, 
I for Session 1900-OT, 
z for Session 1901-02, 
3 for Session 1902-03, 
6 for Session 1903-04, 



(2) In Bank on Deposit Receipt, 

(3) Cash in Hands of the Hon. Treasurer 



£0 12 

o 12 

O 12 
O 12 

12 

1 17 

3 IS 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 



;f8 15 o 
243 4 1 

8 18 2 



8 
o 
o 
o 



;f2IO O O 

123 18 O 

;C333 18 o 

6 IS o 



260 17 3 



/C32 a 
3 3 

IZ IZ 

6 o 
I z8 



6 

o 

7 
o 
6 



15 13 9 



4 13 8 

£75 3 o 

2 18 4 

7 zo o 



601 zo 3 
£6S7 I 7 



GEORGE J. WALKER, C.A., Honorary Trtasurer, 



with vouchers, and found everything in order. 



JOHN S. SAMUEL, \ „^ Auditors 
ARTHUR C AUDEN. S "^' ^««««^- 



OFFICE-BEARERS 

OP THE 



INSTITUTED i^6. 



SBSSION-1004-1006. 



President, 
J. D. G. DALRYMPLE, F.S.A.Lond. and Scot. 

Vice-Presidenis. 
GEORGE NEILSON, LL.D. 
The Rev. Professor COOPER. D.D. 
J. T. T. BROWN. 

Council. 

The Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. > 

JOHN HONEYMAN. R.S.A«, LL.D. I Fbrmer Presidents; 

Professor FERGUSON. LL.D. > Members of Councfl 
DAVID MURRAY, LL.D. ex officio. 

The Very Rev. Principal STORY, D.D. ^ 



F. T. BARRETT. 
JOHN EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scot. 
JOHN BRUCE, F.S.A.Scot 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. 
The Rev. P. M*ADAM MUIR, D.D. 
THOS. H. BRYCE, M.D.. F.R.S.E. 



WILLIAM YOUNG, R.S.W. 

JAMES WHITE, F.S.A.Scot. 

CHARLES EDWARD WHITELAW, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

ROBERT BRYDALL. 

A. W. GRAY BUCHANAN. 



THOMAS LUGTON. 
Honorary Secretaries. 
WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, F.S.A.Scot, 88 West R^fent Street 
A. H. CHARTERIS, LL.B., 79 West Regent Street. 

Honorary Treasurer. 
GEORGE J. WALKER, C.A., 163 Hope Street. 

Honorary Librarian, 
F. T. BARRETT. 

Honorary Auditors. 
ARTHUR C. AUDEN. | JOHN S. SAMUEL. 



Members who desire to read papers, or who have objects of archaeological interest to 
exhibit, are requested to communicate with the Honorary Secretary. Ladies are invited to 
attend all meetings. 

Forms of ap^nication for admission to the Society may be had from the Honorary Secretaries. 

Pavment of the Annual Subscription is requested to be made to the Honorary Treasurer. 
No publication will be sent to Members who have not paid the Subscription (or the year 
corr^)onding to such publication. 

The Annual Excursion will take place in Autumn. 




LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Session i 904-1 905. 



1)onotati? Aeml>et0. 

Bain, Joseph, F.S.A.Scot., St. David's, South Wales. 

Birch, Walter de Gray, LL.D., F.S.A., 19 Bloomsbury Square, 

London, W.C. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.I^, Nash Mills, Hemel-Hempstead. 
Gomme, George Laurence, F.S.A., 24 Dorset Square, London, 

N.W. 
Mitchell, Sir Arthur, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., 43 Drummond 

Place, Edinburgh. 



Date of 
Admission. 

1900 



1881 
1892 

1881 

1881 



^tMnacs Aeml>et0 ae at 3t0t Becemtet, 1904. 

(*) Indicates Members of Coancil. (t) Indicates Life Members, 

(t) Indicates that the Member was admitted prior to the resuscitation of the Society in 1877. 



Adam, Thomas, Hazel Bank, Uddingston. 

Addie, John, 2 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Aitken, John, 33 Lilybank Gardens. 

Alexander, D. M., 97 West Regent Street. 

Allan, F. W., 135 Buchanan Street 

Allan, James, no Candleriggs. 

Alston, W. M., C.E., 24 Sardinia Terrace, Hillhead. 

Amours, F. J., B.A., 75 Montgomerie Street. 

Anderson, James R., 84 Albert Drive, Crossbill 

Anderson, Robert, 76 Bath Street. 

Anderson, William, F.S.A.Scot, Ams-Brae, New Kilpatrick. 

Anderson, William Boyd, i Grosvenor Crescent, Kelvinside. 

Anderson, W. F. G., 10 Park Terrace. 



1879 
1889 
1 891 
1892 
1884 
1887 
1887 
1898 
1901 
1892 
1894 
1882 
1886 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 



Annan, John, 40 Derby Street, Sandyford. 
Arthur, Sir Matthew, Bart., Fuliarton House, Ayrshire. 
tArthur, Thomas Glen, Carrick House, Ayr. 
Auden, Arthur C, A.M.InstC£., 30 Ancaster Drive, Anniesland. 



Date of 
Adnusiiaa. 

1892 
1883 
1883 
1904 



Baillie, William Anderson, Glentore^ Uddtngston. 1889 

Bain, Andrew, 17 Athole Gardens, Kelvinside. 1900 

Baird, J. G. A., M.P., Wellwood, Muirkirt 1891 
Balfour, D. D., Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, County 

Buildings. 1882 

♦Barrett, F. T., Mitchell Library, Han, Librarian, 1882 

Bate, Percy, Royal Institute of Fine Arts, Sauchiehall Street. 1903 

Beckett, Charles E., M.A., LL.B., 163 St Vincent Street 1896 

Begg, F. FaithfuU, 24 Lansdowne Road, London, W. 1898 

Bell, George, 212 St Vincent Street 1898 

tBell, Sir James, Bart, Mountgreenan, by Irvine. 1892 

tBell, James T., 51 Kelvinside Gardens, N. 1892 

tBell, John J., Woodbine, Blairmore, Argyllshire. 1897 

Beyaert, The Rev. Arthur, Uddingston. 1894 

Bilsland, William, F.S.A.Scot, 28 Park Circus. 1895 

Binnie, Thomas, Jun., 207 Hope Street 190^ 

^Black, William Geoige, F.S.A.Scot, 88 West Regent Street, 

Hon, Secretary, 1877 

Blackie, J. Alexander, Dunmorag, Dowanhill Gardens. 19^^ 

Blackie, J. Robertson, Northbank, Dowanhill Gardens. 1890 

Blackie, Walter W., The HUl House, Helensburgh. i9<» 

Blyth, Robert, i Montgomerie Crescent, Kelvinside. 1^9' 
Blythswood, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Blythswood, 

Renfrew. '^^5 

Boyd, David T., 50 Wellington Street '890 

Brand, James, 10 Marchroont Terrace, Kelvinside. i^^9 

Brown, John Arthur, 4 Prince Albert Road, Dowanhill. 1897 



LIST OF MEMBERS 

*BrowD, J. T. T., 97 West Regent Street, Vice-President. 
♦Bruce, John, F.S.A.Scot., 67 West Nile Street. 
♦Bryce, Thomas H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E., 2 Granby Terrace. 
♦Brydall, Robert, F.S.A.Scot., 8 Newton Terrace. 
tBryden, R. Lockhart, B.L., 11 Lynedoch Crescent. 
♦Buchanan, A. W. Gray, of Parkhill, Polmont. 

Buchanan, Robert Macneil, M.B., CM., 2 Northbank Terrace, 
North Kelvinside. 
fBuUoch, Matthew, 48 Prince's Gate, London, S.W. 

Burnet, John James, R.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., 239 St Vincent Street. 

Burrelly William, 8 Great Western Terrace. 

Callander, John Graham, F.S.A.Scot., Benachie Distillery, 
Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Caldwell, James, F.S.A.Scot., Writer, Paisley. 

Campbell, The Right Revd. Bishop, 11 Woodside Terrace. 

Campbell, D. A., 25 Broomhill Drive, Partick. 

Campbell, J. Archibald, 44 West George Street. 
tCampbell, The Right Hon. James A., M.P., LL.D., Stracathro, 
by Brechin. 

Campbell, John MacNaught, F.Z.S., 6 Franklin Terrace. 

Cassells, John, 154 Queen's Drive, Crossbill. 
tCayzer, Sir Charles W., Bart., M.P., Gartmore, Perthshire. 

Chalmers, James, 93 Hope Street. 

Chalmers, P. Macgregor, F.S.AScot., 95 Bath Street. 
*Charteris, A. H., M.A., LL.B., 79 West Regent Street, Bon, 
Secretary, 

Christie, T. Craig, of Bedlay, by Chryston. 

Church, W. R. M., C.A., 104 West George Street. 

Clark, David R., M.A., F.S.AScot, 8 Park Drive, West 

Clark, James Cooper, c/o Young Brothers, City of Mexico, 

Mexico. 

c 
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Date of 

AdmissioiiL 

189I 


1888 


1 901 


1890 


1893 


1895 


1904 


1883 


1882 



1902 



1898 

X 
1904 

1892 

1885 

X 

I88I 
1903 

1884 

1902 

1889 
1903 

1885 

1890 

1897 

1899 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 



Clark, William, Hillside House, Newton, by Glasgow. 
tColquhoun, Sir James, of Luss, Bart, Dunclutha, Ore, 
Hastmgs. 

Cook, William, 77 St Vincent Street. 
♦Cooper, The Rev. Professor, D.D., The College, Vice- 
President, 

Cowie, Charles R., Woodend, Partickhill. 

Creej Thomas Scott, 15 Montgomerie Quadrant, Kelvinside. 
tCrerar-Gilbert, D. M., Yr., of Yorkhill, 21 Woodside Terrace. 

Crouch, William, C.E., 53 Bothwell Street 

Cumming, John, 79 Oxford Drive, North Kelvinside. 
fCurle, R. Barclay, 12 Athole Gardens, Kelvinside. 



Dftte of 

AdmusioD. 

1885 



1885 
1893 

1898 
189I 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1898 
189I 



Dalrymple-Hamilton, The Hon. Hew H., F.S.A.Scot, Loch- 
inch, Castle Kennedy. 
♦Dalrymple, J. D. G., of Woodhead, F.S.A.Lond. and Scot, 
Meiklewood, by Stirling, President, 
Dick, David, 4 Maitland Avenue, Lanpide. 
Dick, J. Proudfoot, F.S.A.Scot, c/o. Messrs. M*Clure, Naismith, 

Brodie & Co., 77 St Vincent Street 
Dixon, James S., 127 St Vincent Street 
tDonald, John R., C.A., 104 West George Street 
tDonald, T. F., C.A., 104 West George Street. 
Douglas, William, 22 West Nile Street 
Duncan, J. A., 138 West George Street 
Dunn, Robt Hunter, 4 Crown Terrace. 
tDyer, Henry, M.A., C.K, 8 Highbury Terrace. 



1897 

1877 
1888 

1880 
1891 
1883 
1882 
1891 
1888 
i88s 
1886 



Easton, John M., Tordarroch, Helensburgh. 
Edmiston, John, 7 West Nile Street, 



1901 
1886 



LIST OF MEMBERS 

♦fEdwards, John, F.S.A-Scot, 4 Great Western Terrace, 
Kdvinside. 
Eskdale, John L., 57 St. Vincent Street 
Ewing, William, 45 Renfidd Street. 

tFaulds, Andrew Wilson, F.S.A.Scot, iii Union Street. 
Fergus, A. Freeland, M.D., 22 Blythswood Square. 
Fergus, Oswald, F.S.A.Scot, 12 Clairmont Gardens. 
*t Ferguson, Professor J., LL.D., F.S.A.Lond. and Scot, 13 

Newton Place, Ex-President. 
Fergusson, William, 40 West Nile Street. 
Fleming, Alexander, of Kilmaho, 168 West George Street 
Fleming, James, Treasurer, Corporation Gas Department, City 

Chambers. 
Fleming, J. S., F.S.A.Scot, 2 Whittingehame Drive. 
Fleming, John, i Lynedoch Terrace. 

Fotheringham, Thomas Bremner, 52 Barrland Street, Maxwell 
Road, 
t Fowler, John, 2 Grantly Gardens, Shawlands. 
Fraser, John Imbrie, Clifton, Row, Dumbartonshire. 
tFraser, M. P., Advocate, 2 Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 
Fraser, Melville, 31 St. Vincent Place. 

tGalbraith, John A., 28 Belhaven Terrace. 

Ganroway, James R., Conservative Club, Princes St., Edinburgh. 

Gibson, George, 17 Victoria Crescent 

Gibson, William, 2 Crown Terrace, Dowanhill. 
tGillies, William, 204 West George Street. 

Gourlay, Robert, LL.D., 5 Marlborough Terrace, Kelvinside. 

Gow, Leonard, Hayston, Kelvinside. 

Graham, James, 198 West George Street 
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Date of 
Admission. 



189I 
189I 
189I 

1882 
1902 
1898 

1878 
1898 
1883 

1893 
1902 

1883 

189I 
1884 
1900 

1883 
1884 



I90I 
1882 
1900 
1885 
1882 
1888 
1889 
1885 



20 



LIST OF MEMBERS 



tGraham, R. C, of Skipness, F.S. A.LoiicL and Scot, Skipness 

House, Argyllshire. 
tGrahame, James, C.A., Scottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh. 

Gray, George, 72 Hutcheson Street. 

Greig, Andrew, 36 Belmont Gardens, Hillhead. 

Grieve, W. Weir, Sheriff Clerk of Lanarkshire, County Buildings. 

Guy, Robert, 120 West Regent Street. 



Date of 
Admission. 



1888 
1882 
1883 
1882 
1882 
1878 



Hamilton, Chas. £dw., i North Park, Hillhead. 

Hamilton, William, 7 Woodside Terrace. 

Harrison, J. R., 45 Renfield Street. 

Hedderwick, A. W. H., M.A., 79 St George's Place. 

Henderson, Thomas Beath, M.D., 25 Lansdowne Crescent. 

Herron, Hugh, 104 West Regent Street 

Hewison, The Rev. J. King, D.D., The Manse, Rothesay. 

Heys, Zechariah George, South Arthurlie, Barrhead. 
fHill, William Henry, LL.D., 194 Ingram Street 

Hogg, Charles P., C.E., 53 Bothwell Street 
tHoggan, George B., 194 Ingram Street 
*Honeyman, John, R.S.A., LL.D., 23 West Cumberland 
Street, Ex-President 

Hood, Archibald J., 23 Bentinck Street 

Howatt, William, I.M., 146 Buchanan Street 

Hozier, The Hon. James H. C, M.P., Mauldslie Castle, 
Carluke. 
tHunt, John, Fingarry, Milton of Campsie. 

Hunter, Wm. Sutherland, Kildonan, Maxwell Drive, PoUok- 
shields. 

Hutchison^ John, LL.D., 199 Renfrew Street 

Hutchison, Thomas H., 16 Crown Terrace, Dowanhill. 



1895 
1901 

1900 

1883 

1894 

1883 

1891 

1893 

X 
1884 

1885 

X 

1900 

1898 

1903 

1885 
'893 

1904 
1884 



Jameson, Robert, Ardunan, Strathblane. 



1885 



LIST OF MEMBERS 
Johnston, David, i6o West George Street. 

Kelvin, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.V.O., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Netherhall, Largs. 

Kennedy, James, of Doonholm, Ayr. 
fKeppie, John, 140 Bath Street. 
tKer, Charles, C.A., 115 St. Vincent Street 

Ker, David Smith, 26 Bothwell Street 

Ker, James, i Windsor Terrace, West. 
tKer, T. Ripley, of Dougalston, Milngavie. 

Key, William, 109 Hope Street. 

King, Sir James, of Campsie, Bart., LI.nD., Carstairs House, 
Carstairs. 

King, Robert, of Levernholrae, 115 Wellington Street 

Kirkpatrick, The Rev. J. M., B.D., 11 Fairlie Park Drive. 

Kirkpatrick, The Rev. Roger S., B.D., The Manse, Govan. 

Kirkwood, James, Carling Lodge, Ibroxholm. 

Knight, Charles A., 21 St. Vincent Place. 

Laird, John, 6 North Court, Royal Exchange. 

Lander, T. Eaton, Blairhill, Rumbling Bridge. 
tLang, James, F.S.A.Scot, 9 Crown Gardens, Dowanhill. 

Lang, William, Cross Park, Partick. 

Lauder, John, 9 Lilybank Gardens. 

Lawrie, Sir Archibald, The Moss, Killeam. 
♦Lindsay, The Rev. Principal T. M., D.D., 37 Westboume 

Gardens, Ex-President 
♦Lugton, Thomas, People's Palace, Glasgow Green. 

MacBrayne, David, of Glenbranter, 17 Exchange Square. 
M'Cowan, David, 7 Lynedoch Crescent. 
M'Donald, Alex. Beith, M.In8tC.K, City Chambers. 
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Date of 
Admission. 

1882 



1893 
1887 

189I 

1887 

189I 

1904 

1879 

1897 

1883 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1886 

1889 
I90I 
1883 

1893 
1902 

1904 

I9OI 
1877 

1885 
189I 
1898 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 



Date of 
Admission. 

Macdonald, Charles, loo West Regent Street 1900 

^Macdonald, George, M.A., 41 Lilybank Gardens. 1897 

Macfarlane, James 2 Montgomerie Crescent, Kelvinside. 1S99 

M'Gibbon, Alexander, 109 Hope Street 1S97 

M'Gibbon, W. F., 221 West George Street 1897 

M'Gregor, James, 8 Kersland Street, Hillhead. / 1891 

M*Grigor, Alexander, 172 St Vincent Street. 1883 

Macharg, £. Simpson, C.A., 69 Buchanan Street 1885 

M'Intyre, John, 33 Oswald Street 1897 

Mackillop, Frederick G., M.A., LL.B., 208 St Vincent Street. 1901 
fMackinlay, James M., F.S.A.Lond. and Scot., The Lee, 

Merchiston, Edinburgh. 1886 

MacKinnon, Robert, Town Hall, Govan. 1904 

Mackirdy, W. A. Scott, Birkwood, Lesmahago. 1898 

Maclae, A. Crum, of Cathkin, 192 St Vincent Street 1886 

Maclay, James, M.A., LL.B., 3 Woodlands Terrace. 1888 

Maclay, William, Thorn wood, Langside. 1891 

M'Lean, Allan, 41 West George Street 1883 

Maclean, Magnus, B.Sc, Glasgow Technical College. 1904 
tMacLehose, James J., M.A., F.S.A.Scot, 61 St Vincent 

Street 1882 

MacLehose, Robert, M.A., 61 St Vjncent Street 1882 

MacLellan, Robert, Conservative Club. 1891 

Macleod, The Rev. W. H., Buchanan Manse, Drymen. 1898 
Macquaker, Thomas, Ardshalloch, Hamilton Drive, PoUok- 

shields, W. 1890 
Maguire, The Most Rev. Archbishop, Crosshill House, 

Queen's Drive, Crosshill. 1902 

Main, John Bell, Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 1891 

Mann, John, C.A., 142 St Vincent Street 1891 

Mann, Ludovic M., C.A., F.S.A.Scot, 142 St Vincent Street 1902 

Mann, Robert M., 3 Montgomerie Crescent 1904 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

fMarwick, Sir James D., LL.D., 19 Woodside Terrace. 

Medley, Professor Dudley J., The College. 
tMenzies, James, Mount Feargan, Bothwell. 
tMitchell, A. MoncrieflF, LL.B., 160 West George Street, 
t Mitchell, George A., 5 West Regent Street 

Mitchell, James, 222 Damley Street. 
tMitchell, John, 2 Lynedoch Street 

Mitchell, Stephen, of Boquhan, Craigmount, Kelvinside. 

Moore, Robert T., C.E., 13 Clairmont Gardens. 

Morrison, J. L., M.A., The University. 
*Muir, The Rev. Pearson M'Adam, D.D., i Athole Gardens. 
fMunro, R., M.D., F.S.A.Scot., 48 Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

Murdoch, J. B., F.S.A.Scot, Capehrig, Meams. 
♦Murray, David, LL.D., F.S.A.Lond. and Scot, 169 West 
George Street, Ex-President. 

Murray, John Bruce, 17 University Gardens, Hillhead. 

♦fNeilson, George, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot, Pitlochie, 11 Annfield 
Terrace, Partick, Vice-President. 
Neilson, James, 116 Bishop Street, Port-Dundas. 
Ness, James, 216 W. George Street. 

Orr, John F., 184 West Regent Street 

Park, Alexander, Ingleside, Lenzie. 

Parker, George, 4 Woodlands Terrace. 

Parker, James Henry, C.A., 89 West Regent Street 

Paterson, John, sen., 199 Nithsdale Road, PoUokshields. 

Paterson, Oscar, 118 West Regent Street 

PatoD, James, F.L.S., Camphill House, Crossmyloof. 

Pearson, Alexander, Sheriff-Clerk Depute, County Buildings. 

Pickering, R. Y., of Conheath, Dumfries, 



as 



Date of 
AdmisMon. 

1878 
1899 
1884 
1885 
1884 

1895 
1888 

1899 

189I 

1904 

1897 

1883 

t 

1881 
1886 



1890 
1898 
1900 

1883 

1891 
1903 
I9OI 
1898 
1889 

1884 
1885 
1891 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 



Pirrie, Robert, F.S.A.Scot, 9 Buckingham Terrace- 
Prentice, Thomas, 18 Eglinton Drive, Kelvinside. 
Price, Rees, 163 Bath Street. 

Primrose, Sir John Ure, Bart, LL.D., Lord Provost 
Glasgow, Redholme, Dumbreck. 



of 



Date of 

Admission. 

1896 
1890 
1902 



1903 



Reid, James, 15 Montgomerie Crescent, Kelvinside. 
Reid, James A., 172 St. Vincent Street. 
Reid, Thomas, M.D., 11 Elmbank Street 
Reid, The Rev. Professor, D.D., The University. 
Renwick, Robert, Depute Town Clerk, City Chambers. 
Richardson, Andrew, Soho Engine Works, Paisley. 
Robb, George H., M.A., 141 St Vincent Street 
Roberton, James D., i Park Terrace, East 
Roberton, William, 4 Terregles Avenue, Pollokshields. 
Rodger, Edward, i Clairmont Gardens. 
fRoss, John M., 2 Devonshire Gardens. 
Roxburgh, George R., 137 Ingram Street 
Ruddock, John W., Nadesdale Villa, Largs. 
Rundell, Richard Cooper, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Rutherfurd, Andrew, M.A., 150 Ingram Street 



1899 
1882 
1887 
1904 
1882 
1900 
1901 
1883 
1901 
1900 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1898 



Salmon, W. Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., 53 Bothwell Street 

Samuel, John Smith, F.R.S.E., City Chambers. 

Scott, John, 249 West George Street 
tShand-Harvey, James W., of Castle-Semple, Lochwinnoch. 

Shaughnessy, Joseph, Bellevue, Rutherglen. 
tShaw-Stewart, Sir Hugh, Bart., M.P., Camock, Larbert. 

Skirving, Alexander, 121 West Regent Street 
tSmith, David Baird, M.A., LL.B., 6 Lynedoch Place. 
tSmith, J. Guthrie, 205 St. Vincent Street. 

Smith, James M., Ibroxholm House, Ibrox. 



1885 
1903 

1893 
1891 

1890 

1892 

1898 

1903 

1879 

1900 




LIST OF MEMBERS 

Smith, W. B.y F.S.A.Scot, 34 Buchanan Street. 
tSpeirs, A. A., of Elderslie, Houston House, Houston. 
Spencer, Charles Louis, 121 West George Street. 
Spencer, John James, 121 West George Street. 
Spens, John A., 25 Park Circus. 
Steel, The Rev. John, D.D., Ellangowan, Dennistoun. 
Stevenson, J. V., Chief-Constable, Central Police Chambers. 
Stewart, R. K., F.S.A.Scot, Murdostoun Castle, Newmains. 
Stuart, James, C.E., 12 Broomhill Avenue, Partick. 
tStirling-Maxwell, Sir John, of Pollok, Bart, M.P., F.S.A.Scot., 

Pollok, Pollokshaws. 
♦Story, The Very Rev. Principal, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., 

The College, Ex-President. 
Stout, Thomas, 16 Huntly Gardens. 
Strachan, R. U., Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, 9 Crown 

Circus, Dowanhill. 

Thomson, James Baird, 30 Lynedoch Street. 
TumbuU, John, 50 West Regent Street. 

Ure, George Albert, Hope Park, Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 

♦Walker, Geo. J., C.A., 163 Hope Street, Hon, Treasurer. 

Wallace, T. M., Douglas Gardens, Uddingston. 

Wallace, William, LL.D., 42 Athole Gardens. 

Warren, Thomas T., 6 Westminster Gardens, Hillhead. 
t Watson, Duncan, 17 Newton Street, 
t Watson, T. L., 166 Bath Street. 

Watt, James Thomson, 54 Grant Street. 

Weddell, James, Park Villa, Uddingston. 
♦White, James, Bishop Mills, Old Dumbarton Road. 

Whitelaw, Alexander, of Gartshore, Kirkintilloch. 

D 
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Date of 


.dmission. 


1902 


1898 


1894 


1894 


1882 


1884 


1902 


1897 


1885 



1890 

1887 
1894 

1896 

1903 

1890 

I89I 

1895 

1884 

1900 
1902 

1887 
I88I 
1899 
1882 
1898 
I89I 



